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Guaranteed 
for the 
Life of the Building 


With a guarantee to last as long as the building—at a cost that 
is considerate of school board pocketbooks and budgets—Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard once installed is off your mind for the life of the building. In 
better schools—throughout every state in the Union—and in Canada—hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of Sterling are giving exceptional performance year in and year out. 
Black—and black all through. A finer writing surface, and a body that sea- 
sons and improves withage. Warpand buckle proof—strictly fire- 
proof, leading architectsand contractors specify Sterling 
because it’s an investment that pays school boards 
well. If you don’t know all about this na- 
tionally accepted Blackboard, get 
the facts now... write 
Department 
MS-6. 
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Have You Tried These Books? 





ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


The PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Supplemented by valuable Teachers’ 
Manuals and by Stevens’ Drill Cards 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 
Unit Story Supplementary Readers 


Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON & COMPANY | 


73 Fifth Avenue 23 New York, N. Y. 








ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet 
emg the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet 
1igh. 


1,785 attended the 1927 summer session from 
35 states. 


_ The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal 
is one of the state summer schools of North 
Carolina. 


Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and 
teachers colleges. 


220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, 
physical directors, high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. 


Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room 
and board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 
of this amount. Board in private homes is from 
$10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Ashevi 
four months, . ee ee ee 


For catalog, address 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 








[I AM A TEACHER 


Next Pall I may want to use the items I have 
checked: 
Games — Plays — Teacher Aids and Devices — 
Drawing and Construction Papers — Art Text- 
books — Pencils — Writing Tablets — Writing 
300ks — School Room Supplies. 


Please send me your latest catalog. 
Name 
Fall Address 


Position 
(Fill out and mail to Attention: Mr. Belden Ingram) 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
Chicago, Tllinois. 








The Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND 


1928 Summer Session opens June 18th and 
closes July 27th 
Able Faculty of experienced teachers. 


Courses leading to degrees and State Cer- 
tificates. 


For further information, address: 
J. W. BARCO, Director 
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IEMPLECi> OURS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL SCHOOL 
IN EUROPE SUMMER 1929 
Including attendance at the 
WORLD’S FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSN. 
GENEVA, JULY 26- AUGUST 4 


A series of laboratory tours in comparative 
education carrying college credit under lead- 
ers of international reputation. Each tour will 
include countries that can contribute most to 
its particular educational field. 
AMONG THE LEADERS ARE 
Prof. Patty Hill; Dr. Mary Reed; Dr. Jesse 
Davis; Dr.J. A.C. Chandler; Prof. Edwin Lee; 
Prof. Clair Turner; Dean Walter Athearn. 
For further information write to 


TEMPLE Sit IOURS 
444-J-Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


























Sees of Cuts that Pein t 


101 Governor St. RICHMOND. VA 
RANDOLPH 316 

















Patronize Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention this 
Journal. 
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—For summer professional reading— 


BENSON, LOUGH, SKINNER, and WEST: PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS ........ . . « $2.00 


FENTON and WORCESTER: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 

LINCOLN SCHOOL: CURRICULUM MAKING IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


REED: PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
0) | by eo 








es (0 Fifth Ave. Ginn and Company New York aunsessest 














Pammy and His Friends 
3y Eleanor Troxell. Highly original stories about Pammy, a 


s 
Scribner lamb, and the other domestic animal pets of the Primary Depart- 
ment of the Montana State Normal School. Actual photographs 
illustrate the book 60c 


Texts Peggy Stories 
By Mildred Batchelder. Charming, delightful tales, thoroughly 
in sympathy with childhood experiences and of direct appeal to 
the child’s imagination. Illustrated. 6Uc 


or 

f Topsy Turvy Tales 
By Mildred Batchelder. Tells more about the characters in 
Peggy Stories and introduces some new ones, in particular a black 


Supplementary kitten, Topsy Turvy. A fascinating picture illustrates every 


incident. 60c 


Peter Pan and Wendy 
Barrie’s immortal fairy-story classic skilfully retold for boys and 
y —7 ) J 
Reading girls by May Byron. ‘The only retelling of Peter Pan that has 
been authorized by Barrie. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black and white by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 88c 


National Traits and Fairy Lore 
By Anne Williams. Eight fresh and colorful fairy-tales, vividly 
reflecting the customs, traditions and historical backgrounds of 
the countries they represent. Illustrated ( 


cS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department : 597 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Historic Williamsburg To Be the National Museum of ’76 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


MERICA has now come to such an age 


that we delight more and more in the 

memories and things of the past. We 
now know that, like Europe, we have a history 
that 1s worth re-creating. Virginia is richer, 
perhaps more than any of the other original 
commonwealths, in interesting and romantic 
memories of the past that appeal to the imagi- 


nation of the American people. Many historic 


places and old churches in Virginia already have 
been restored to their original Colonial design, 
and increasingly the mansions of the Colonial 
period have been and are being rehabilitated and 
brought to their former architectural and land- 
scape beauty. All this has inspired the gor- 
geous dream of restoring a whole living city to 
Such is the plan for old 
Williamsburg in old Virginia. 


its bygone splendor. 











Bruton Parish Church 
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The George Wythe House, Washington’s Headquarters during the Siege of Yorktown 


The story of the restoration of Williamsburg 
when first announced sounded like a fairy tale 
or a fascinating romance, but more and more it 
came to be substantiated and took the form of a 
reality when nearly 85 per cent of the necessary 
land and property was in the process of actual 
transfer involving the expenditure of nearly two 
million dollars. It has since developed that the 
project is substantially backed by two or three 
multi-millionaires and the completion of the pro- 
jected plan will involve the additional expendi- 
ture of many more millions. All that can safely 
be said at present is that the spending of all this 
money is in the hands of one man, the Rector 
of old Bruton Parish Church, the Rev. William 
A. R. Goodwin of Williamsburg, who originated 
the plan and secured the financial backing. 

Williamsburg of all places in America is suited 
to the carrying out of such an experiment. It 
still retains much of its Colonial flavor. It was 
the Colonial seat of the Royal Governor and the 
capital of one of the oldest of the original com- 


monwealths. It was the birthplace of American 
liberty and the center of the political atmosphere 
in which a nation was born. It was the home 
of many of the great men who launched the ship 
of state which now commands two oceans and 
stands without a peer among the nations of the 
earth. It has through the centuries remained a 
small city, the entire permanent population never 
It has stood still for 
ancient 


being over two thousand. 


over two centuries and many of the 
buildings are still standing, some of which are 
in a dilapidated condition. The main street of 
the town the original charter says shall forever 
be named the Duke of Gloucester Street. This 
thoroughfare is seven-eighths of a mile long 
butting at the west end into the buildings and 
grounds of the College of William and Mary 
and at the east end into the old Capitol grounds. 
It is said that Pennsylvania Avenue in the cit) 
of Washington was patterned after this street. 
This wide double track street has felt the weight 


of coaches and six (with milk white horses and 
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military escort in scarlet for his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernor), chariots and chaises of the gentry, the 
council, and the planters, and has been trodden, 
horse and foot, by Washington, Jefferson, Mon- 
roc, John Marshall, Patrick Henry, the Ran- 
dolphs, the Lees, George Wythe, George Mason, 
Kochambeau and Lafayette during the siege of 
Yorktown and by Benjamin [ranklin to receive 
the honorary M. A. from the College of William 
and Mary. During the reign of the Colonial 
Governor Spottswood, old Williamsburg was gay 
with regal trappings at assemblies, balls, and 
birth nights. An observer says of the life in 
Williamsburg at this time, “They (the people) 
live in the same neat manner and dress after 
the same modes and behave themselves exactly 
as the gentry in London.” 

The work of restoring a whole town to its 
Colonial appearance is a gigantic enterprise. It 
will involve the entire reconstruction of a few 
of the main historic buildings. The old State 
Capitol will be rebuilt on the old foundation and 
architectural lines. Likewise, the (overnor’s 
Palace, the Raleigh Tavern, and the first theater 
in America will be re-created in exactly their 
The restoration of the Gover- 


Colonial form. 


441 
nor’s Palace will necessitate the removal of a 
large modern public school building which was 
constructed some years ago on the site of the 
Other 
historic buildings will be repaired and restored to 


Governor’s home on the Palace Green. 
their original design. Some sixty or seventy 
houses authentically of the Colonial period form 
the nucleus and patterns of the restoration proj- 
ect. Perhaps fifty others, large and small, will 
be allowed to remain as sufficiently conforming 
to the complete plan. One hundred or more oth- 
ers, including the entire business section of the 
Duke of Gloucester Street, will be condemned 
and removed. The original Market Square about 
midway on the Duke of Gloucester Street will 
be restored and will contain only the old octag- 
onal Powder Horn and the little red brick Court- 
house with its portico and cupola. This Square 
with the rows of Colonial houses on the north 
and south and these two interesting buildings 
within will be preserved. On the north there is 
a row of charming old wooden houses on Nichol- 
son Street including the Tucker House and the 
Peachy House, the latter designated as the head- 
quarters of Rochambeau. On the northeast cor- 


ner of Market Square stands the dignified Co- 














The College of William and Mary—1840 
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Williamsburg as captives for in- 
carceration, 

One of the features of the res- 
toration plan is the repair and res- 
toration of the main College build- 
ing bringing it as nearly as pos- 
sible to the design of the original 
Sir Christopher Wrenn building 
erected in 1692. Nothing will be 
spared to make the restoration of 
this historic building complete and 
absolutely fireproof. There are 
two other buildings in the College 
grounds that date far back into 
the 
dent’s house, in excellent state of 


Colonial period, the presi- 
preservation, and the Brafferton 
House, originally the 
school for the Indians but at pres- 
ent used as the College adminis- 


used as 


tration offices. 








The Old State Prison 


house known as “the Paradise 


brick 


where 


lonial 
celebrated beautiful 


who, tradition 


llouse” lived the 
character, ‘Madame 
says, attended Bruton Church with a flunkey 


that the 


Paradise,”’ 


bearing her chapeau on a tray so 


parishioners by any possible chance could not 
On I*ran- 


miss admiring her elaborate coiffure. 
cis Street there are some good examples of hip- 
roofed type of mansions both of brick and wood. 
Here is the typically Colonial Peyton Randolph 
Ilouse, the residence of a son of Sir John Ran- 
dolph, father of Peyton Randolph, who at one 
time was a strong pillar in Williamsburg society. 
Peyton Randolph it will be remembered was the 
president of the first and second Continental 
Congresses. Other houses in this area are nota- 
bly the Galt House and Bassett Hall. 

In front of the Capitol grounds stands an old 
brick building which was the office of the clerk 
of the Colony. Not far off, across Nicholson 
Street, still stands in dilapidated condition the 
old Colonial prison coeval with the Capitol. 
Here were confined the bloodthirsty pirates cap- 
tured with Blackbeard, and here also were con- 
fined General Hamilton and Major Hay, whom 
George Rogers Clarke took as prisoners of war 


at the fall of Vincennes in 1779 and sent to 


Already the project has been 

given wide publicity in the lead- 

ing New York and Boston papers some of which 
sent special reporters to Williamsburg to get the 
story. The plan will receive universal acclaim, 
and Virginia at large will profit in a thousand 











Sly 


The Old Powder Horn 
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ways by reason of having within her borders 
this national shrine of such universal interest 
surrounded by others of nation-wide appeal 
in the same area, among which are Jamestown, 
ten minutes away by automobile, and Yorktown, 
only twenty minutes from Williamsburg. 

The work of carrying out the stupendous proj- 
ect of restoring Williamsburg to its Colonial 
appearance will probably require some years and 
will involve the expenditure of vast sums of 


443 


money, but when it is once finished it will be a 
national shrine and a mecca for the present and 
future generations of America. Thousands of 
people will make pilgrimages yearly to this mu- 
seum of political history and thus never forget 
the places and the scenes where a great nation 
was born. The dedication of this monumental 
work will be the occasion of one of the most 
elaborate and spectacular pageants ever wit- 


nessed in this country. 


Athletics in Virginia High Schools 


By WALTER C. CHAPMAN, Executive Secretary, Virginia High School Literary 
and Athletic League, University 


Hk year 1927-1928 has been one of great 

and sound progress in all branches of ath- 

letics in Virginia. This progress has been 
due to two main causes, first, the improvement 
of the coaching personnel, and, second, to the 
increased spirit of sportsmanship among both 
faculty and students. 

There is no one element so essential to the 

successful conduct of interscholastic athletics as 
the athletic director. He should not only be a 
man of athletic ability but should most certainly 
be possessed with a sterling character and great 
ability for leadership. It is absolutely essential 
that he be far above the average of any regular 
teacher in the high school. 
a success if his main 
win. He should in- 
culeate into his team the idea that winning is 
essential, if honorably possible, but that the 
motto should be “not to win a decision from an 
opponent, but to pace each other on the road 
to excellence.” Such a principle will encourage 
boys to enter our colleges and universities with 
the objective of preparing for life instead of 
making so many teams. The physical and men- 
tal needs of the boy should be given first con- 
sideration. 


No coach will be wholly 
objective is the desire to 


Injured players although possibly able to con- 
tinue in the game should be removed instantly. 
If boys learn that they will be removed from 
a game with the first injury, they will train more 
earnestly and endeavor in every manner possi- 


ble to perfect strong muscles and more enduring 
constitutions. 

Training rules must be given first considera- 
tion by the coach. Good and constructive talks 
are very necessary on the part of any athletic 


leader. High school athletes are often unaware 


of the serious consequences that will inevitably 


follow if games that require serious physical 
preparation are played before they have under- 
gone the proper training period. It is then 
obviously necessary for the high school coach to 
live the ideals that he desires his boys to fol- 
low; especially with regard to drinking, smok- 
ing on the athletic field, and other serious 
breaches of training. Boys are very prone to 
imitate their superiors. This one fact alone 
places upon the coach a huge responsibility. His 
final aim then should be to give the boys under 
his tutorship “a sense of justice and make them 
worthy of the friendship of man.” 

The entire faculty and all of the students in 
any high school must be solidly behind any ath- 
letic program, if the results are to be lasting 
and are to serve for any serious uplift of the 
school’s entire efforts from an educational stand- 
point. It is often true that regular classroom 
teachers are equipped by experience and train- 
ing to assist materially in the successful training 
of athletic participants. These men and women 
members of the faculty should be encouraged 
by both principal and coach, since the very life 
and action of any school may be very greatly 
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elevated by such cooperation. These teachers 
know the serious need of properly handled ath- 
letics and are in a very fitting position to assist 
in many character-building projects. 

A whole-hearted cooperation of the student 
body is also of vital importance. High school 
students are in the middle adolescent age and 
are therefore easily influenced for good or evil. 
No teacher has a better chance for the ever- 
lasting and ever-present moulding of character 
than the instructor in our modern high schools. 
Pupils will soon fall in line if the teachers show 
them beyond any doubt that they are seriously 


attempting to improve their ability and present 
outlook on life. 
ture should be thoroughly explained to the pu- 
pils and their aid solicited in the carrying out 
of these school contingencies. 
programs should be suppressed for the good of 


School programs of every na- 


The individual 
all the pupils. Leadership should not be dis- 
couraged but serious efforts should be under- 
taken to train all the pupils along the line of 
their special talents and inherent abilities. Then 
the study of every child is the duty of a teacher, 
since all pupils are different and must be han- 
dled differently. 

A short resumé of the strongest teams in the 
various sports during this session shows the fol- 
lowing results: 


FOOTBALL 


The Woodrow Wilson High School of Ports- 
mouth won the State championship in football 
for the second consecutive year. The record of 
this team is worthy of consideration: 


1925 

Opponent Wilson 
Naval Hospital 7 
Park View A. A 28 
Newport News 
Suffolk 
Petersburg 
John Marshall 
Hampden-Sidney 
Hampton 
Maury 


Totals 
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(State 
Champions) 
Naval Hospital 13 
Hampton 
Newport News 
Suffolk 
Petersburg 
W. & M. (Reserves).... 
Richmond U. (Reserves). 
Western Hi (Wash. D.C.) 0 
Maury 
Newport News 
Roanoke 


South Norfolk 

Lynchburg 

Newport News 

Suffolk 

Petersburg 

Alexandria 

W. & M. (Reserves).... 0 

Roanoke 

Maury 19 


97 


Mr. I.. FE. Kibler is athletic director at Wil- 
son and he stands for justice and the right type 
of training for every sport. 

Lane High School of Charlottesville experi- 
enced a very successful season and finally suc- 
ceeded in winning the Class B or Intermediate 
City School Football Championship of Virginia. 


The league games records are as follows: 


1927 

Opponent 
Staunton 
Harrisonburg 
Covington 
Covington 
Washington-I_ee 
Christiansburg 


Totals 
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BASKETBALL 


The basketball title of Virginia was also won 
by Woodrow Wilson who defeated by a large 
score the strong Jefferson Senior High School 
team of Roanoke for the Class A title and then 
vanquished Alexandria High School, who were 


the Class B State champions. Class C basket- 


ball was very earnestly and vigorously partici- 
pated in by the county high schools and the 
State Class C Tournament here at the University 
was again won by a Rockingham county school, 


represented by Linville- Edom. Basketball 
among the county schools has made rapid ad- 
vancement during the last few years and many 
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small high schools are now the proud possess- 
ors of splendidly equipped gymnasiums. 


TRACK 


The author of this short article believes that 
track and field sports hold out the best form 
of athletic participation for the average high 
This is true for a number of reasons, 
chief of which is the fact that a greater num- 
ber of boys are given training. 

Track has been given a stronger impetus this 
year by the Virginia High School Literary and 
Athletic League than ever before. The State 
meet was a great success and the scores are as 


school. 


follows: 


Results of State Interscholastic Track Meet May 5, 1928 


FINAL 


Class A 
John Marshall, Richmond 
—48 1/2 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Portsmouth—38 1/2 
Maury, Norfolk—22 
Newport News—12 


Private Schools 
. Staunton M. S.— 
46 9/10 
Woodberry F. S.— 
40 7/10 
Augusta M. A.—19 
Fork Union M. A.— 
11 
Va. Episcopal—ll1 Jefferson Senior, 
Roanoke—9 
McQuire’s U. S.—6 Middlebrook—2 
Fishburne M. S.— 
3175 
. Hargrave M. A—3 
R. M. A., Bedford— 
Zz ifs 


SCORES 


Class C 
Broadway—18 2/3 


Class B 
Hampton—36 


Chester—28 Floris, Herndon—14 
Woodstock—13 
Varina Agricultural, 
Richmond—6 
Troutville—6 


Alexandria—2l 
Lane, Charlottesville—10 


Saltville—6 
Meriwether Lewis, Ivy 


Depot—5 1/3 


3erryville—5 


serryville—3 
Highland Springs—3 


Madison—5 
Monterey—5 


Clifton Forge—2 


Elkton—3 

Midlothian—3 
Spottswood—2 
Lee-Jackson, Mathews—l 
Spring Hill—1 


3 ASEBALL 


At this date it is almost too early to predict 
the best team in Virginia, but the Class A lead- 
ers are the George Washington High School of 
Danville and the Maury High School of Nor- 
folk. The former has victories over Jefferson 
Senior of Roanoke, E. C. Glass of Lynchburg, 
and Salem, while the latter has made the fol- 
Maury 9—Newport News 2; 
Maury 2—Petersburg 3; Maury 3—Woodrow 
Wilson 1; Maury 9—Newport News 3; Maury 
17—Petersburg 5. 


lowing scores: 


The Class B leaders are Lawrenceville, Wash- 
ington-Lee, Culpeper, Fredericksburg, and Clif- 
ton Forge of the northeastern half of the State; 
while the southwestern leaders are Moneta and 
Radford. 

Many excellent Class C teams might be men- 
tioned but time and space would not permit a 
summary of these teams. 

Athletics in Virginia is now permanently es- 
tablished and a fine spirit of true sportsmanship 
is developing. 
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A Geometric Retrospect 


By LILLIAN M. WEAVER, Portsmouth 


UR term has ended and J, with my ge- 
ometry have tried to determine 
whether the course has meant anything 
to either of us. In September, when the class 
was organized, we decided together that we 
would try to find out whether we could make 


class, 


this dreaded subject mean anything more to us 
than mere triangles, constructions, parallels, and 
the like; so we took for our general aim: To 
determine the high school’s business and mis- 
sion and to see if the study of geometry can 


Af- 


ter a vigorous discussion the class agreed that 


meet that business and fulfill that mission. 


the business of the high school is to train the 
minds of the students by increasing their text- 
book knowledge while its mission is to correlate 
the subject matter with life, giving to the stu- 
dents some principles that will help to make 
them better boys and girls and train them for 
citizens of service. 

With the presentation of each lesson, we tried 
to keep in the background of our thought the 
general aim and at the end of the lesson we 
sought to make its application. [or instance: 
When the study was introduced to them and 
rules that as its 
foundation were presented, we told them that 


certain and definitions serve 
even as it was necessary to grasp these rules 
before they could understand geometry just so 
certain rules of living should be learned while 
they are yet young if they are to lead success- 
ful lives. Appealing to them to name some of 
these rules, they gave courtesy, promptness, 


cleanliness, etc. Thus it was with all our les- 
sons—both pupil and teacher made applications 
together. In our problems on construction we 
noticed the enthusiasm with peculiar interest. 
One problem we recall particularly: Construct 
an angle equal to a given angle. 
this freely and the decision was: 


are given an angle and required to construct 


They discussed 
Kven as we 
another angle equal to it, just so do we, as 
youngsters, have certain opportunities given us 
and lives of great men and women given us as 
examples from which we are to construct our 
own lives. 

Along with our notebook work we have in- 


troduced the “Weekly Iinding Page.” 
the week the student collects from newspapers, 


During 


magazines, etc. any clipping, advertisement, etc. 
that is related to the subject mathematics. The 
girls became very much interested for they found 
on the fashion page of “The Portsmouth Star” 
that ornaments for hats, buckles for shoes, 
brooches for dresses were a variegated collection 
of geometric designs—the triangle leading the 
list. 

One day I read to them the poem, “A Pure 
Mathematician,” by Arthur Guillerlain, and they 
asked me if they might try to write poems. I 
readily assented and some very creditable work 
The final check-up was in the 
form of both pupil and 
teacher on What the Geometry Course Has 
Meant to Me. 

“Geometry appears to me as a beautiful mead- 


was submitted. 
essays written by 


Allow me to quote extracts: 


ow wherein flowers. | shall put 


forth every effort to pluck some of them and 


grow many 
store them away.”—K. J. M. 

‘Before studying geometry I had no definite 
idea of life, but now I know that my life means 
life for someone else.”—M. S. 

“Day after day as I work propositions and 
difficult exercises, it has brought to my mind 
that, to be wise, I must diligently apply my- 
self to and confront the same continuous tasks 
which other great men and women have done.” 

-S. T. 

“When my school teaching life is cut by the 
transversal of discouragement and difficulty, I 
can look back to my association with the 2A 
class with a small degree of satisfaction.”—The 
Teacher. 

And so our retrospection brings to us the 
realization that the bugbear of student life— 
mathematics—may possibly mean something af- 
ter all; brings to us the conviction that we, as 
teachers, need to rebuild our set of educational 
values to include the subject matter as an in- 
strument for molding the life-character of the 
student rather than as a keen edged scalpel used 
to fill the brain with a mass of meaningless 


textbook material. 
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A Brief Sketch of the Editors of the Virginia Journal 
of Education Since 1907 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


T WILL. be of interest to the many readers 

of the Journal to know that there was a 

State-wide education association in Virginia 
as early as the year 1863. During the initial 
years, the organization concerned itself with the 
problem of maintaining an official publication. 
Early in the year 1869 the officers of the Edu- 
cational Association of Virginia made a tenta- 
tive arrangement with the Seminary Magazine, 
then published in Richmond, by which the State 
Association was to use each month fifteen pages 
of that magazine for educational discussions. 
\W. G. Abbot, principal of Bellevue School, Rich- 
mond, was editor. This plan soon proved unsatis- 
factory; therefore, in November of the same 
year the Educational Association of Virginia es- 
tablished its own publication, The Virginia du- 
cational Journal, under the editorial management 
of Charles H. Winston, Thomas R. Price, and 
others. This publication was launched and ap- 
peared monthly, with only a lapse here and there 
vear under various official and 
semi-official auspices and editorial management 
up to October, 1907. At this time the present 
Virginia Journal of [ducation was established 
of the State 


of a or two, 


under the direction and control 
Board of Education. 

During the latter eighties and the early nine- 
ties, the Journal was under the editorial manage- 
ment of William F. Fox and George R. Pace 
of the Richmond schools. Later, through a pe- 
riod of something like ten years, J. A. McGil- 
vray was editor and proprietor. Under the latter 
operation and control the publication became the 
established and representative periodical of the 
rank and file of the public school teachers of the 
State. Since 1887 the Educational Journal has 
carried a department given over to the State 
Board of Education in which the official infor- 
mation of that body was disseminated to school 
officials and teachers of Virginia. In return for 
this the Journal received a small annual subsidy 
from the State Department of Education. 


The years 1905-1907 mark a turning point in 


the more recent history of education in Virginia. 


The notable ‘““May Campaign” had resulted in a 
new and more widespread interest in public edu- 
cation. The State Teachers Association had de- 
veloped into a more conscious power and influ- 
ence in promoting modern educational ideas. 
The Virginia School Journal had ceased publi- 
cation in 1905. The new educational forces now 
having gained considerable momentum, the teach- 
ers and educational people of the State realized 
the potency, if not the necessity, of a periodical 
to represent the revived educational interests. 
Accordingly the State Board of Education head- 
ed by Joseph D. Eggleston, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Claude A. Swanson, 
Governor of Virginia, reorganized and rehabili- 
tated the Educational Journal. The idea was 
that the Journal was to be edited and managed 
by one individual under the patronage of the 
State Board of Education, the State Department 
of Agriculture, and the State institutions of 
higher learning. Accordingly the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education was established and operated 
under this form of management until 1921, when, 
by mutual agreement between those controlling 
the Journal and the officers of the State Teach- 
ers Association, a full time official was employed 
and was assigned the combined duties of execu- 
tive secretary of the Association and editor of 
the Journal. 

The main purpose of this article is to present 
a brief sketch and a picture of each of the edi- 
tors since 1907. 


J. A. C. CHANDLER 


Dr. Chandler was editor of the Journal at two 
different periods. First, from 1907 to 1909, and, 
second, as co-editor from 1919 to 1921. Both of 
these were rather critical periods in the history 
of the Journal. The first was characterized by 
a rehabilitation of the Journal, a sort of cross- 
roads where wise decisions were necessary and 
definite standards and policies for the publica- 
tion were to be established. The Journal had 
to be readjusted to the newer trends in educa- 


tion in Virginia. The modern period of edu- 
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cational progress was in its beginning stages. 
Dr. Chandler turned the course of the Journal 
into these newer channels, supporting with vigor 
At times it 
to answer criticisms of 


the new movements in education. 


was necessary school 
procedure and even the methods of managing 
the Journal. Dr. Chandler met all these with a 
strong editorial policy. He laid down the spe- 
cific functions of a school journal. These were 
so fundamental that they serve as guiding prin- 
ciples today. He said in 1907, “The functions 


of a school journal are: 


1. It should be the medium through which 
the State school officials communicate with 
the schools. 

A school journal should be in close touch 
with the institutions of higher learning. 

A school journal should carry material of 
a practical nature. 

While a State school journal is primarily 
concerned with the work within the State 
it should carry material that tells what is 
going on in other States. 

A State school journal should represent 
the united efforts of a State-wide teaching 
body for the advancement of education.” 


He is not satisfied with a mere statement of 
these functions but goes into a full amplification 
of the argument for each one. Running through 
it all is an appeal for cooperation of all the edu- 
cational forces of the State. 

Dr. Chandler’s second period of editorial man- 
agement was in connection with the transfer of 
the Virginia Journal of Education to the State 
Teachers Association. 
dent of the State Association and was therefore 


He was at the time presi- 


instrumental in determining the basis and policy 
for the transfer. He advocated the eraployment 
of a full time executive secretary of the State 
Association who was also to be the editor of the 
Journal and was influential in securing favor- 
able action on the part of the Association for 
the election of this new official with headquar- 
ters office in Richmond. All this 
plished by 1921 at the end of Dr. Chandler's sec- 


was accom- 
ond period as editor of the Journal. 

In 1909, Dr. Chandler resigned the editorship 
of the Journal on being elected superintendent 
of the Richmond city schools which place he held 
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until 1919 when he was called to the presidency 
of the College of William and Mary. 


ROBERT LEE BLANTON 


Mr. Blanton was editor from 1909 to 1913, 
Ife had been a teacher and principal in the Vir- 
ginia schools. He graduated from Hampden- 


Sidney College. For a time he held the chair 
of Greek in the University of Kentucky and 
was recognized as one of the best classical schol- 
Accordingly he brought to the 


Journal a ripe scholarship, particularly in the 


ars of his day. 


classics, and a rich teaching experience in the 
public schools and the university. His tempera- 
ment was essentially artistic and literary. He 
was a prodigious reader. Mr. Blanton’s edi- 
torials are characterized by practical thinking 
and an appealing style. He discusses every phase 
of education, at times fearlessly championing 
some innovations in vocational education then 
being inaugurated in the schools of Virginia. In 
one of his early editorials he says, “We think 
that every teacher who does not keep in touch 
with modern methods of teaching through the 
medium of some educational publication is unfit 
to teach and we further think that it is the duty 
of every school superintendent to see to it that 
those over whom he has been placed as a leader 
take advantage of every possible opportunity to 
When 


both the leader and those whom he should lead 


fit themselves for more efficient service. 


fail to appreciate their responsibility the schools 
are ina sorry plight.” At the Thanksgiving sea- 
son he writes, “A Thanksgiving Day without 
thoughts of God’s mercies is like a Fourth of 
July without thoughts of the Declaration of In- 
Without a belief in God there 


can be no religion; without religion there can 


dependence * * * 
be no respect for law and order. * * * Let us 
be thankful for all teachers who are not ashamed 
to honor God.” Other editorials deal with such 
topics as Teaching Agriculture, A Plea for Mu- 
sic in Our Schools, What Do Your Pupils 
Read?, Don’t Scold, The Vital First Day, The 
Young Teacher, Why We Fail—Lack of Prep- 
aration, Teachers Institutes, The Plus Service. In 
all of Mr. for allusions 
upon his broad literary scholarship. His selec- 


these Blanton draws 


tion of articles for each issue of the Journal 


shows the finest judgment, appreciation, and sym- 
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pathy. Under his management the Journal grew 
in appreciation and influence among the teachers 
and school officials of the State. This is evi- 
denced by published letters from school people 
fom every section. 

One of Mr. 


the raising of turkeys. 


DBlanton’s favorite diversions was 
He conceived the idea of 
cross-breeding the wild turkey with the domestic 
bird and succeeded in stimulating a great deal 
of interest in this problem among breeders not 
only in this country but in [Europe as well. He 
succeeded in hatching two little wild turkeys by 
an improvised incubator with an electric attach- 
ment, and these are shown with his picture. 

Mr. Blanton passed away in June, 1913, and 
was buried in the family burying ground in 
Cumberland county. 

Joseru W. Everett 
Mr. Everett held the position of editor for 


five years from 1913 to 1918. 
a highminded, cultivated 


Mr. Everett was 
Virginia gentleman, 
never forgetting all the courtesies in his rela- 
tionships with his fellow workers. To his many 
and most intimate friends he was a delightful 
and entertaining conversationalist. He was a 
man of kindly spirit but never compromised with 
truth or right as he conceived it. It is refresh- 
ing to go through his editorials in the Journal 
irom month to month and note the vigorous 
championing of the cause of education and the 
best welfare of the teachers and all the children 
of Virginia. 
though courteously, the trustees and superintend- 
ents, calling upon them to reply promptly to all 
letters from teachers requesting equipment and 
repairs—especially to see to it that they have 
plenty and good fuel to keep the schoolrooms 
warm and comfortable. 
no uncompromising terms calls upon the teach- 
ers to put red blood and interest in the work of 
teaching the children. Again, he says that the 
main functions of a superintendent’s visits to 
the schoolrooms are to correct faults he observes 
and to encourage the virtues. In another issue, 
he says, “Do not seek to gain ease by lowering 
a cause to the level of your capacity but raise 
vour capacity to the level of the cause.” 
During the World War period there is no mis- 
taking his genuine loyalty to the cause of his 


One month he assails with vigor, 


Another month, he in 
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In “A Little Talk to Boys and Girls” 
he visualized to them the enormous task of feed- 
ing our army in camps and in the field. He 


country. 


says, “We will have to prepare for their 1,500,- 
000 meals per day,” and speaks of it as the task 
of running a pretty “big boarding house.” 

His genuine optimism is shown in the most 
discouraging period of the war when he says, 
“Turn over the pages of history and take com- 
fort. 


gle war in the history of mankind has served 


(;0 further and see if the cause of a sin- 


to set back the hands of God’s purposes and 
civilization.” 

Mr. Everett contributed largely to the prog- 
ress of education. The cause of education in 
Virginia always prospered and went forward 
where he placed his influence and energy. 

While serving as editor of the Journal, Mr. 
I:verett was appointed by the State Board of 
IKducation to assemble a Virginia educational 
exhibit for the San Francisco Exposition in 1914 
and was sent to California in charge of the ex- 
hibit. 
illness passed away in March, 1926. 


Mr. Everett after a protracted period of 


W.C. BLakey anp A, B. CHANDLER, JR. 
lor the next three years the Journal was 
published under co-editors. For the year 1918- 
19 the editors were W. C. Blakey and A. B. 
Chandler, Jr. The next two years, 1919-20 and 
1920-21, they were W. C. Blakey and J. A. C. 
Under this arrangement, the editors 
gave only part time to the work of the Journal. 


Chandler. 


Mr. Blakey was principal of a school in the 
Richmond system, Mr. A. B. Chandler was a 
member of the faculty of the Normal School at 
redericksburg, and Dr. Chandler was president 
of the College of William and Mary. This was 
the period of transition when the ownership 
and control of the Journal were in the process 
of being transferred from the State Board of 
Education to the State Teachers Association. 
Action was duly and formally taken by both the 
State Board of Education and the State Teach- 
ers Association, but, due to the exigencies of the 
World War, there was a two years’ delay in 
the transfer on account of the fact that there 


was no meeting of the State Association in 1918 
and the further fact that the State Association 
meeting in 1919 did not provide for the elec- 
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tion of a full time executive secretary and edi- 
tor. Dr. Chandler for these two years had been 
made trustee for the Journal and given author- 
ity to manage and operate it until the State As- 
sociation could make the necessary and final ar- 
rangements to take it over as its own property. 
At the annual meeting of the State Association 
in November, 1920, complete arrangements were 
made for the employment of an executive secre- 
tary of the Association who was to be the edi- 
tor of the Journal to take office July 1, 1921. 
Mr. A. 
State Teachers College at Fredericksburg and 


I}. Chandler is now president of the 


Mr. lakey is connected with Looseleaf [duca- 
tion and Current Events publications, Columbus, 
()., and New York City. 


\WiItLttiAM T. SANGER 


The executive committee of the State Teach- 
ers Association was empowered to elect and em- 
ploy an executive secretary. Accordingly in 


May, 1921, Dr. W. T. Sanger of Bridgewater 


College was elected and thus was the first offi- 
cial to hold the combined position of executive 
secretary of the Virginia State Teachers Asso- 


ciation and editor of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. Dr. Sanger took charge of the office 
in August, and during the month of September 
and October visited many sections of the State, 
especially going to a great many of the fall in- 
stitutes addressing the teachers on the subject 
of a wider influence and usefulness of the State 
Teachers Association and developing a group 
The results 
of Dr. Sanger’s work were manifest in the in- 


consciousness among the teachers. 


crease in membership in the State Association 
and in subscriptions to the Journal and also in 
the toning up of the content of the Journal. 
He served as executive secretary and editor for 
one year when he was elected secretary to the 
State Board of Education. He is now president 
of the Medical College of Virginia. 


C. J. HEATWOLE 


Upon the resignation of Dr. Sanger, the 
executive committee of the State Association 
elected C. J. Heatwole, of Harrisonburg, who 
has been the executive secretary-editor since 
September, 1922. 


FRANCES 13. \WoopsON 


While Miss ‘Frances Bb. \Woodson may not 
have been an official editor she has been inti- 
mately associated with the work of the Journal 
since its rehabilitation in 1907 and any sketches 
of the editors would not be complete without 
mention of her work. Her long service in the 
office in the capacities of secretary to the edi- 
tor, office manager and business manager of the 
Journal, her present position, is a remarkable 


Miss Wood- 


son is probably more familiar and better ac- 


record of loyalty and faithfulness. 


quainted with all the details of producing the 
Her work 
duties, proofreading, book- 


Journal than any other individual. 
includes editorial 
keeping, and handling the entire volume of ad- 
vertising that comes to the Journal from month 
to month. She supervises the mailing of the 
Journal and the keeping of the membership lists. 
The type style and general mechanical make-up 
of each issue of the Journal reflects her ability 
and accuracy in handling the minutiae of these 
details. 

There is no more loyal friend of the Journal 
than Miss Woodson and her interest in the pur- 
pose and success of the Virginia Education As- 
She 
maintains an active membership in the Associa- 
She has a wide personal acquaintance 


sociation is no less sincere and genuine. 


tion. 
among the teachers and educational leaders in 
the State. 
the editors—in the center like her relationship 


Her picture deserves a place among 


has been in the office. 
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The Dignity of the Teaching Profession 


By G. MILTON ELAM, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(From his book “A Pioneer Teacher of the Appalachians” ) 


KACHING should be constituted one of 
the learned professions and should take 
high and equal rank with law, medicine, 

and the ministry. Indeed, I believe that teach- 

ing is fully equal, if not superior, to any other 
profession. There is nothing in the work itself 
which precludes the possibility of its attaming 
this high eminence. Its purposes and its aims are 
as grand and as noble and are fraught with as 
vital interest, both temporal and spiritual, as 
those of any other calling. When the United 

States came into existence as an independent na- 

tion to be governed by the people, the teacher 

at once became a more important factor than a 

We have no right to call 

in all 

candor that the 

The true teacher will demonstrate to the 


that it cannot 


general in the army. 


ourselves true teachers unless we feel 


our lives are consecrated to 
work. 
world what education really is: 
be estimated by the time spent at school; that 
it cannot be measured by volumes perused or 
languages studied. [le must demonstrate that 
education is above and independent of these 
things ; and that, while it may use some of them 
as means and agencies, it scorns to call them 
master. He must show that education is such 
an harmonious and systematic growth and de- 
velopment of the whole spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical man as will best fit him to under- 
stand and appreciate the relation he sustains to 
all that surround him and that will enable him 
to prosecute most successfully any honorable 
pursuit into which his tastes may lead him. 
Education in its broadest scope embraces all de- 
velopment and the measure of its limit is the 
measure of the man. 


“Its honors with increasing ages grow, 
Its streams roll down, increasing as they flow.” 
The difficulty of the work and the time, tact, 
skill, and energy necessary for its successful ac- 
complishment justly entitle teaching to take 
high rank among the professions. He who 
imagines that teaching can be done by any 
tyro has himself never sounded the depths of 
human thought, has never struck the chords of 


the human soul into musical harmony, has never 
felt the vitalizing, energizing influence of that 
reflex action upon his own soul, which fills and 
thrills every fiber of his being, as mind reacts 
upon mind and as the strong is made stronger in 
giving its strength and the famishing soul of 
the learner is lavishly fed from a source that is 
not impoverished by giving or enriched by with- 
holding. 

Teaching is difficult because the mind which 
it 1s the teacher’s duty to develop is compli- 
cated in the working of its faculties and not 
generally very well understood. The physician 
who would attempt to heal the maladies of the 
body without possessing a knowledge of its 
various organs and their functions would be 
termed, and justly so, a veritable quack; and 
yet how many attempt to play upon the more 
delicate organism of the human mind with no 
knowledge whatever of its faculties and their 
proper order of development! No wonder that, 
like the child at the piano, they strike the keys 
and discord where the 


at random produce 


grandest strains of harmony are possible. The 
result is that along the beach of time are strewn 
unnumbered shattered wrecks of lives; its sands 
disclose the bleaching bones of millions over 
the windows of whose souls was written the 
blasting curse of failure. God never made them 
so. The dread responsibility must be shifted 
to other shoulders, and who knows but that you 


and I must bear a part? Then 


“Let not unskilled hands attempt 

To play the harp whose tones—whose living 
rones— 

Better far 

That heaven’s lightning blast his very soul 

And send it back to chaos’ lowest depths 


Are felt forever in the strings. 


Than knowingly by word or deed he send 
A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.’ 


’ 


The work of the teacher is difficult because it 
demands a thorough and accurate knowledge of 
all those branches and sciences which it is the 


teacher’s work to simplify and unfold to the 
This knowledge is 


mental grasp of the pupil. 
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indispensable, and its lack in the teacher will 
not only mar his work and disgrace his profes- 
sion but it will constantly expose him to ridi- 
cule more scathing than the playful satire of 
the bard who said, 


“The village all declared how much he knew; 
"was certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides pre- 

sage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For, e’en though vanquished, he could argue 

still, 
While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


These branches are the implements, so to 
speak, with which the teacher is to dig and 
delve in the barren soil of the mind until its 
desert wastes are made to blossom as the rose. 
They are the chisel and mallet with which he 
is to fashion from the shapeless marble of the 
mind the giant forms of thought and intellect. 
He must not only know the material on which 
he is to work but he must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the means and agencies to be em- 
ployed. As the sculptor sees in the rough stone 
the perfect statue so should the teacher see in 
the child the perfect man or woman. He should 
see the end from the beginning and so direct 
every teaching effort that it will assist the oth- 
ers in bringing forth the future citizen in all 
the grandeur and glory of a human being per- 
fected. And when you have made yourself all 
the profession can justly claim at your hands, 
you will realize that such accomplishments just- 
ly entitle you to respect, and that a profession 
which demands these things of its votaries will 
sooner or later take high rank in the scale of 
dignity and honor— 


“For just experience tells in every soil 
That those who think must govern those who 
toil.” 


Teaching deserves to take high rank on ac- 
count of the honor and rewards which it holds 


Out to its followers. I do not here allude es- 
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pecially to the financial aspects of the situation, 
although I do not take as gloomy a view of 
this matter as some. Salaries generally advance 
in the ratio of the teacher’s improvement. Earn- 
est labor for professional improvement and fit- 
ness for the work will be found more powerful 
agencies for raising the standard of compensa- 
tion than finding fault with school officials. If 
women are to sit in the schoolroom but little 
better fitted for teaching than those who 


“Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt,— 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt!” 


then teaching will be retarded in attaining the 
high rank to which it is entitled. 

The true teacher will usually be duly appre- 
ciated even if he is not liberally rewarded. But 
there is a higher point from which this sub- 
ject may be viewed, and in the moral and in- 
tellectual, as in the physical, world, the higher 
the point of observation the more extended the 
survey. The earnest, honest, faithful, self-de- 
nying, patient teacher who looks only to the 
good of his pupils will not receive his full re- 
ward until the deeds of time shall have been 
audited by the Court of Eternity. There is a 
glorious reward in the consciousness of the 
character of the work in which the teacher is 
engaged. It is enduring. It is expended upon 
mind which is immortal. The teacher’s image, 
so to speak, is photographed on the receptive 
negative of the child’s impressive mind. The 
marble statue fashioned by the hand of Phidias 
will crumble and decay; the canvas on which 
the soul-stirring pictures of are 
wrought will tarnish and fade; but the plastic 
mind of youth which the teacher artist is to 
fashion and mold is immortal, and the mental 
canvas on which he is to chase life’s checkered 


Apelles 


scenes will hang upon the walls of memory’s 
chambers for aye and enliven with joy and suc- 
cess or depress with sorrow and despondency 
the immortal soul of man. The sculptor ex- 
pends his toil upon the crystallized stone, but 
the teacher expends his upon the divine nature 
of the child which will expand and grow and 
glow as the years go by and heaven enthroned 
will unfold its immortal powers more and more 
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while the cycles of eternity circle the throne of 


God. When Zeuxis was asked why he took so 
much pains with the pictures that engaged his 
attention, he replied, “I paint for eternity”; so 
should the teacher when inquired of for the 
reason for his conscientious labors be able to 
respond, “I teach for eternity.” 

These are some of the high claims of the 
teacher’s profession and they bring correspond- 
ing responsibilities. To meet them, the teacher 
must be imbued with professional enthusiasm— 
This is absolutely 


innate love for the work. 


necessary, and must be genuine. It will cover 
a multitude of other deficiencies, or rather it 
will in time remove them altogether. If 
this for the 


work, the higest possible success will not be 


you 


are not imbued with innate love 
obtainable ; for, though pride and ambition may 
goad you to effort, that wisdom which comes 
of love alone can show you the true path to 


eminent success. 


“Children are simple, loving, true; 
’Tis heaven that made them so: 
And would you teach them, be so too, 


And stoop to what they know.” 


Such a teacher, undaunted by failure, untir- 
ing in effort, exhaustless in expedients in_ pa- 
tience and love, will step by step climb the hill 
of professional success and occupy a_ proud 
preéminence over others of better opportunities 
but less zeal for the work. 

[ have perhaps said enough about the intel- 
lectual qualifications of the teacher to give a 
correct impression of my idea of its value and 
importance, but | would emphasize _ this 
thought, that intellectual development alone in 
education is not sufficient. Leaving out of the 
question for the present the physical vigor and 
bodily health necessary to a normal manifesta- 
tion and exercise of mental power, there is a 
moral element in education that is too vital to 
be ignored. Intellectual development may be- 
come a power for evil as well as for good, and 
the pupils who are made intellectual giants with- 
out a corresponding development of their moral 
natures may become a curse and not a blessing 
to society. If they do not develop into out- 
breaking demons, they will form abundant re- 


cruits to that vast army of corrupt men who 
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vitiate our political atmosphere by carrying elec- 
tions by every species of fraud and then carry 
on the basest speculations in office but whose 
powers of intellect are so well developed and 
whose plans are so well laid that the shrewdest 
investigating committees and the most skilful 
detectives fail to bring the culprits to justice. 
It has been truly said, 

“Talents angel bright 

If wanting worth, are shining instruments 

In false ambition’s hands to furnish faults 

Illustrious, and give infamy renown.” 


In order to give education its true value, to 
cevelop it into harmonious and just propor- 
tions, to show its worth and compel recognition, 
the teacher must regard and develop the moral 
nature of his pupils. This cannot be done by 
reading scriptures, long prayers, and moral lec- 
tures alone. Precept is effective only when en- 
forced by a living example. A moral atmos- 
phere must pervade the whole work emanating 
from a teacher who feels every utterance that 
must be manifest in 
Morality 
and virtuous conduct must commend themselves 


comes from his lips. It 
the look, in the word, and in the act. 


to the pupil by being presented in the concrete, 
and the pupil must be led not only to appre- 
ciate and esteem them but to fall in love with 
them and seek them. 

Moral and intellectual development harmon- 
jiously combined is demanded by political econ- 
omy, since it enhances tenfold the power of 
every citizen to benefit society; by philan- 
thropy, since it causes so much coarseness, de- 
pravity, and wretchedness to yield to its in- 
tellectual and moral culture ; by patriotism, since 
education alone can fuse the diverse elements 
of immigration from a hundred lands into an 
homogeneous people with similar aspirations 


and sentiments in all that may advance the 


prosperity and glory of a common country; by 


Christianity, since it has done so much and 
promises to do still more for fitting depraved 
man for the reception of that wisdom which 
comes down from above. 

I know of no work to which the best gifts 
of genius and highest intellectual and moral 
powers can be more worthily consecrated, and 
every educator should regard it as an object 
well worth his highest ambition to help for- 











ward a work on which, to a great extent, de- 
pends the future well-being, not of this country 
alone but of the whole world. 

As humble as I am in my chosen profession, 
as weak and unsuccessful as have been my 
efforts to meet faithfully its demands and to 
cast no reproach on its well-merited dignity, I 
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feel proud today, not of any success that I may 
have achieved or honor that I may have cast 
upon my chosen profession, but proud of the 
inclination, ability, and privilege of laboring 
thus humbly in a profession so honorable in its 
nature, so beneficent in its purpose, and so ele- 
vating and refining in its influences. 








HE Roman elegy, like most other forms 
of latin literature, is indebted to its Greek 
prototype both for form and content. In 

very early times the rhythm of the pentameter 

was employed in Jonian Asia for dirges and 
other songs of mournful remembrance even be- 
fore the advent of the literary type of elegy. 

The name applied to such mournful pentameters, 

which were usually sung to the accompaniment 

of the flute, was elegeion (epos) and elegeta 

(epe). The Greeks of Hellas and the Romans 

after them preferred the names elegoi and clegi 

for such sad pentameters which from the begin- 
ning appear to have been associated with the 
hexameter. It is true that in very early Latin 
the term elogium is found associated with such 
verses but this term is reserved more especially 
for the epigram, or the inscription on tombs. 

The elegiac distich appears to have been em- 

ployed as the form of expression for a variety 

of verses from the funeral song, or dirge, to 

About 650 B. C. Archilochus 


used elegiac verse not only for dirges but also 


erotic ecstacy. 


for war songs, as did his contemporaries Calli- 
nus Mimnermus of Colophon, Tyrtaeus and later 
Simonides. With Mimnermus, however, there 
appeared a striking innovation, for he wrote not 
only war songs, as did his predecessors, but 
even erotic elegies in the elegiac verse. Mimner- 
mus’s book Nanno, in which he expresses his 
ardent feelings for his darling of that name, in 
elegiac verse, served as a prototype of the Ro- 
man elegy in general and of Propertius and his 
Cynthia in particular. 

Yet we must bear in mind that the Romans 
followed the Alexandrian school of the Greeks 
and the Alexandrians therefore furnished the 
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model for the Roman elegy. Now it was Antim- 
achus of Colophon who flourished about 400 
3. C. who by his learned manner paved the way 
for the Alexandrian school of elegy. In his 
elaborate elegy in which he mourned the death 
of his darling Lyde, weaving in the unhappy 
loves of mythology almost to weariness, he 
created the objective erotic type of elegy in con- 
tradistinction to the subjective type which M'm- 
nermus had earlier introduced. J.earning, elab- 
oration and technique were the prominent char- 
acteristics of the Alexandrian school in general. 
This school was not noted for invention or emo- 
tion. Since the Alexandrian type of elegy served 
as the model for the Romans, it was to be ex- 
pected that the Roman elegy should have also 
as its characteristics learning, elaboration and 
technique, and thus the erotic type was the form 
of elegy that prevailed in Roman literature. Of 
the famous Alexandrian group of elegists the 
two who exercised most influence upon the Ro- 
mans were Callimachus and Philetas. Tradition 
tells us of Philetas (who by the way was the 
teacher of Theocritus) that he became so thin 
in body from his devotion to his studies that 
he was compelled to wear lead in his shoes to 
prevent the wind from blowing him away. (This 
sounds like a veritable Munchausen story and 
taxes one’s credulity.) Now Callimachus was 
far more celebrated than Philetas and was in 
charge of the famous library of Alexandria that 
the Ptolemies built. (It will be remembered that 
this great and valuable library was destroyed in 
the Alexandrine war in the days of Julius 
Caesar.) Tradition tells us that Callimachus 
had such learning and industry that he wrote 
and upon his death left behind him as a monu- 
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ment to his zeal for learning eight hundred 
books. Murabile dictu. 

With these Greek models before them the 
Romans undertook to write the erotic elegy un- 
der the influence of the Alexandrine school. But 
it must be borne in mind that the Romans were 
no slavish imitators of their Greek masters. On 
the contrary, the Romans showed a noteworthy 
degree of independence of thought and _ origi- 
nality and impressed their own individuality upon 
their elegy. Thus, as Wilamowitz correctly 
states, Propertius and Tibullus became the cre- 
ators of a new elegy. So Quintilian, the fore- 
most Roman critic of his native literature, recog- 
nized this fact and tersely remarked: Elegia 
quoque Graecos provocamus. 

Before the Augustan age there were several 
early Latin writers who used the elegiac distich 
in their writings. Among these was Ennius the 
father of Roman poetry who probably is entitled 
to the honor of having introduced this form of 
verse as well as the hexameter into Latin litera- 
ture. It is known that Lucilius, the father of 
Roman satire, employed the elegiac couplet in 
some of his satires. In Cicero’s time this form 
of verse was used by Catullus, the most passion- 
ate of the Roman poets, whose erotic elegies are 
the earliest that have come down to us. We can 
but deplore the loss of the elegies of Gallus re- 
puted among the most brilliant of the Augustan 
poets. Gallus’s contemporaries regarded his 
four books of elegies in which he narrated the 
story of his passion for the courtesan Cytheris 
as showing the capacities of this novel metre in 
a new light and as establishing a standard for 
the admiring practitioners of his art. The fash- 
ion set by this poet inspired not a few Augustan 
elegists with the desire to follow him as a model 
and to rival his brilliant achievement. 

Now it is a well recognized fact that there were 
in the Augustan’ period two distinct literary cir- 
cles and to the one or the other of these circles 
the Roman writers of that age attached them- 
selves. Of one of these groups Maecenas was 
the patron and of the other Messalla was the 
patron. Horace and Vergil were associated with 
the Maecenas coterie which included in its mem- 
bership a greater number of men of letters. Of 
this coterie also was that brilliant elegist Sextus 
Propertius who sang of his passion for Cynthia 
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in a way that rivals, as Mackail well says, the 
early achievement of Keats or Byron in English 
literature. Propertius mastered the secret of 
the elegiac verse and exhibited in his elegies an 
art, a passion, a color and a richness of rhythm 
never before known in Latin literature. The 
Messalla circle, though smaller, included authors 
hardly less famous. The chief elegist of this 
group was our poet Albius Tibullus who, while 
perhaps less original, was far more faultless 
than his As the patron of 
Tibullus is not so well known, it is not inappro- 
priate here to say a about Messalla. 
M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, to give his full 
name, was born 64 Lb. C. and died 8 A. D. and 
was of an ancient and most distinguished fam- 
ily. He was famous for his literary as well as 
for his administrative ability. He served under 
3rutus and Cassius as commander of the right 
wing in the battle of Philippi, and upon the 
death of these ardent republican leaders and 
the utter rout of their army the soldiers who 
escaped rallied to Messalla and chose him as 
their general. When the conflict raged between 
Antony and Octavius, Messalla joined Octa- 
vius’s side and supported him with unswerving 
loyalty from that time till the end of his life. 
He took part in the battle of Actium command- 
ing the center of the fleet against Antony and 
Cleopatra. He later was sent by Octavius into 
Aquitania to quell a revolt of the native tribes 
and received the honor of a triumph. It is in- 
teresting to note in passing that Tibullus wrote 


rival Propertius. 


word 


a poem to his patron in honor of this expedi- 
tion in which he tells that he himself took part, 
and furthermore was decorated for distinguished 
service. Messalla was also sent out to the Ori- 
ent to restore order in that remote part of the 
Roman work, and he invited Tibullus to ac- 
company him as a member of his staff, but the 
poet apparently was taken ill at Corcyra and re- 
turned home. Messalla achieved no less dis- 
tinction as a man of affairs than as a warrior. 
He was recognized as the foremost orator of 
his generation and as a critic of rare acumen. 
30th Seneca and Quintilian bear testimony to 


his sound judgment as a critic and author. Such 
then was the patron of Tibullus. 
Now to study the career of Tibullus in some 


detail after this brief sketch of his patron. 
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\\hile there seems to be considerable valuable 
data for the life of Tibullus, the sources are 
rather meagre and barren of actual facts. The 
manuscripts contain at the end a brief epigram 
attributed to Domitius Marsus which begins: 
“Invidious death has hurried you off, too, in 
your youth, Tibullus, as a companion to Vergil 
to the lower world, etc.” The manuscripts also 
contain a vita generally attributed to Suetonius 
the literary secretary of the Emperor Hadrian. 
But the epigram is all too brief and the text of 
the Latin biography is clearly corrupt and some 
statements are actually unintelligible. 
There is, however, a longer vita, or biography, 
evidently by a later hand, but this document 
is not altogether trustworthy and_ therefore 
possesses little value. The testimony of Ovid, 
a contemporary, furnishes some facts of the 
life and character of Tibullus, but these facts 
are rather meagre. Tibullus’s own elegies con- 
tain a few brief allusions to incidents in his life 
that are valuable. So from these several 
sources, vague and meagre though they are, we 
can gather at least some facts in the life and 
character of our poet. 

full name was Albius Tibullus, 
though he never called himself by any other 
Tibullus. the 
birth we have to rely upon conjecture, which 
places his birth in the year 54 B. C. The epi- 
gram quoted above indicates that he died the 
same year as Vergil, whose death we know oc- 
curred on September 22, 19 B. C. Tibullus, ac- 


of its 


Tibullus’s 


name than For date of his 


cording to the vita we possess, was of the eques- 
trian order, and according to his own statement 
his forebears were rich landed proprietors. Like 
Vergil, Tibullus lost much of his property per- 
haps in the well-known confiscation of lands 
which Octavius resorted to in order to reward 
his veteran legions after the victory of Philippi 


in 42 B. C. However, despite the losses he 
sustained by confiscation or other ways, Tibullus 
appears to have had enough property left to 
supply his simple needs out of his modest in- 
come, for he tells us in one of his elegies (cf. 1. 
1.77 seq.) : ego composito securus acervo de- 
spiciam dites despiciamque famem. 

There is some doubt about the place of Tibul- 
lus’s birth, but it is probable that he was born 
on his ancestral estate near the Sabine hills, per- 
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haps in the vicinity of Horace’s famous Sabine 
farm which Maecenas gave him. This was of 
course near Tivoli and furnished a beautiful 
view of the Campagna. This was no doubt a 
delightful locality for a country gentleman like 
Tibullus to live in, affording all the pleasures 
of country life and yet within comfortable dis- 
tance of the great city of Rome. Tibullus’s fam- 
ily consisted of his mother and sister who, on 
the authority of Ovid, survived him. Since 
Tibullus nowhere mentions his father, we as- 
sume that he died too soon for the son to retain 
any distinct impression of him. Like the pas- 
sionate Veronese poet Catullus, Tibullus no 
doubt continued his education at Rome where 
he met and became attached to his famous lit- 
erary patron Messalla. In this circle of literati 
Tibullus, we may assume, cultivated the friend- 
ship of such distinguished writers as Valgius 
Rufus, Aemilius Macer, Lygdamus, Ovid and 
Sulpicia, that brilliant daughter of the famous 
jurist Servius Sulpicius, not to mention others 
of Messalla’s group. In this select circle of 
cultured and refined writers whom Messalla had 
gathered about himself poetry was no doubt 
cultivated for its own sake without hope of re- 
ward or patronage, as we may presume it was 
not entirely in the better known court circle of 
Maecenas and Augustus. Moreover, we may 
readily fancy that Messalla’s group vied with 
one another in writing poetry that would rival 
in merit the poetry of Maecenas’s court circle. 

Tibullus in his elegies appears keenly appre- 
ciative of his eminent and accomplished patron 
and devoted to the interests of Messalla’s fam- 
ily. Rome during that period boasted many dis- 
tinguished men of letters and Tibullus enjoyed 
the acquaintance, if not the friendship, of most 
of these. Yet strange to say, he mentions very 
few of them in his poetry. We know, for ex- 
ample, that he was on terms of intimacy with 
Horace and yet in his elegies he makes no men- 
tion of this foremost lyricist of Maecenas’s 
group. Perhaps he did not regard his elegies 
as affording him an appropriate place for the 
mention of his esteemed friends. He did find 
place in his elegies, however, for mentioning 
such personages as Marathus, the counterpart 
of Catullus’s Juventus, and his lady friends, 
Nemesis and Plania, whom he calls by the metri- 
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cal equivalent of Delia, just as Catullus called 
Clodia Lesbia. Indeed, it was Delia and Neme- 
sis, especially the former, who furnished Tibul- 
lus the inspiration for his first two books of 
clegies. In these books he portrays his ardent 
passion for these fair ladies—a passion alas! 
that appears to have evoked but a cool response. 
It was Delia, to be sure, who dominated his 
life and called forth his finest elegies, very much 
as Lesbia inspired Catullus with the divine 
afflatus and called forth his most impassioned 
outbursts of song. Likewise in those elegies in 
which he sings of Delia, Tibullus unquestion- 
ably reaches his highest note and attains his 
greatest success. These elegies constitute his 
first book, the so-called Delia book, just as the 
second book in which he sings of his second 
lady love Nemesis is called the Nemesis book. 
Now just who Nemesis was does not appear 
nor why she was to the poet an avenging god- 
dess as her name indicates. His attachment for 
her did not last as long as his love for Delia. 
Now we know but little about Delia upon whom 
our poet lavished his protestations of love and 
vows of undying affection. It does not appear 
that she was of patrician birth, yet some have 


tried to identify her with the clever and talented 
There is not 
She 


might have been a /libertina, though this is not 


daughter of Servius Sulpicius. 
sufficient evidence to sustain this theory. 
established. \Whoever she was, her personality 
seems rather obscure and to baffle identification. 
‘rom the time Tibullus set out from Rome on 
Massalla’s expeditions into foreign countries 
Delia appears to have dominated Tibullus’s life 
as completely as Lesbia did Catullus’s and he 
loved her with as ardent a passion as the Veron- 
ese poet did his fickle Lesbia. But when Tibul- 
lus realized to his deep regret and chagrin how 
fickle and unresponsive Delia was to his pro- 
testations of love, his ardor cooled and he trans- 
ferred his affections to Nemesis who was as 
little responsive to his love as Delia had been. 
Horace tells us that Tibullus had still another 
flame—Glycera—but if so, she did not inspire 
him to write any elegies in her honor and he 
did not immortalize her in his verse. 

Yet we must remember that in his Delia book 
and in his Nemesis book as well Tibullus con- 


formed to the conventions of the erotic elegy. 
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It is therefore difficult to determine—yea, it is 
impossible to determine—to what extent these 
Osten- 
sibly of course these elegies are based on their 


elegies reflect his personal experiences. 


author’s individual experience in love affairs 
and would seem to be biographical, though they 
But Tibullus 
in portraying his affaire de coeur with Delia 


do not unfold a connected story. 


and Nemesis followed the traditional fashion 
of the elegy just precisely as his contemporary 
Propertius did in the case of Cynthia. The con- 
ventional treatment of the erotic elegy supplied 
such motives as the keen-eyed duenna, the jeal- 
ous husband, the rival suitor, the lena, the cruel 
house door, the excluded lover, the love charm 
of the saga, the drinking scene in which in com- 
pany with his friends the poet endeavors to 
drown his sorrows for his unrequited love and 
Now 
Delia 


truth makes it all the harder to distinguish be- 


so. forth. all these motives are found in 


Tibullus’s and Nemesis elegies, which 


tween fact and fiction in his portrayal. How- 
ever, Tibullus imparts some individual touches 
to his elegies in representing Delia as fickle and 
untrue, as a low-brow, for whom in _ breaking 
with her he expresses deep sympathy on ac- 
count her dear old mother, and likewise in 
representing Nemesis as avaricious, heartless, 
unappreciative and without senti- 
readily admitted that Delia 


and Nemesis may have possessed these respec- 


unfaithful, 
ment. It will be 
tive attributes. just as they may be found in real 
maidens, of every age, certainly in the typical 
So probably Tibul- 
lus’s portrait of these ladies is after all true to 


flapper of the present day. 


life as well as in harmony with the traditional 
conventions of the elegy. 

Tibullus published his Delia book about 27 
B.C, 
ably all written during the preceding five years. 
The Nemesis book he published just before his 
death in 19 B. C., or it was published post- 
humously shortly thereafter. Now these two 
books are believed to have included all the pcoet- 
ry of Tibullus that was known to the Roman 
public down to about 100 A. D., say the reign 
of Nerva or Trajan. But in the Tibullus col- 
lection that has come down to us there are in 
addition to the above named books two others 
the third and the 


and the poems it contained were presum- 


designated for convenience 
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However, these last two books 
are believed by the students of Tibullus to have 
heen written by another hand than his and there- 
The third book is by a cer- 
tain author who calls himself Lygdamus. But 
scholars have been unable to prove just who 
|.ygdamus was; therefore, the author of the 


fourth books. 


fore apocryphal. 


third book remains still unidentified. Some have 
conjectured that he was an older brother of 
(ovid who belonged to the same Messalla group. 
This unknown poet, whoever he was, sings of 
his love for the fair and noble lady Neaera. 
But his elegies are inferior in workmanship, 
meter and content to the genuine work of Tibul- 
lus. Now it may be said that there are some 
striking resemblances between certain passages 
in this third book and some of Ovid’s work, so 
that it would seem that Iygdamus at least imi- 
tated Ovid. Since we are unable to identify 
l.ygdamus, suffice it to say that he must at least 
have belonged to Messalla’s circle and in course 
of time his elegies somehow became incorporated 
into Tibullus’s collection and thus have been 
handed down to us. 

The fourth book opens with a fulsome pane- 
gyric on Messalla in a very crude and callow 
It is unknown who the author of the 
Scholars are universally 


style. 
laudatory poem was. 
agreed that it could not have been written by 
Tibullus, for it is altogether unlike his manner 
Next in the book come five 
short elegies narrating the charming romance of 
the youthful lovers Cerinthus and Sulpicia. The 
young man Cerinthus is unknown, but Sulpicia 
was the daughter of Servius Sulpicius and niece 
Now this young lady of 
noble family was reputed to be very beautiful 
and accomplished and well educated. She fell 
desperately in love with young Cerinthus who 
her affection—a which ap- 
pears to have developed without the knowledge 
of her uncle or her mother Valeria. Such clever 
and graceful elegies must surely have been writ- 
ten by none other than Tibullus, for hardly 
could any one else of Messalla’s circle have been 
equal to the task of setting forth this romance 
in such charming form and style. These five 
elegies are followed by six short poems, writ- 
ten by Sulpicia herself, in the form of brief 
notes addressed to Cerinthus, her lover. These 


and style of work. 


of Messalla himself. 


returned romance 
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little poems are expressed in a simple, spontane- 
ous and unaffected style, evidently not intended 
for publication, In all they comprise about 
forty lines written out of a full heart. Apart 
from their intrinsic merit they are significant 
as being practically all of the extant Latin poet- 
ry by a Roman lady of the classical period. 
No doubt other Roman ladies wrote as graceful 
verses, but they have not been preserved and 
handed down to us. So much for “Sulpicia’s 
garland,” as these poems have been described. 

It is now time to give some estimate of Tibul- 
lus’s poetic art. To begin with his contempo- 
raries, Ovid deplored our poet’s untimely death 
as an overwhelming loss to the world of letters 
and Horace also paid him a graceful tribute. 
The foremost Roman critic, Quintilian, described 
his verse as “pure and elegant,” an estimate 
that has been confirmed by the judgment of 
subsequent critics down to the present day. 
Critics of various nations in modern times have 
borne testimony to the charm and excellence of 
Tibullus’s poetry. 

One of the most important features of Tibul- 
lus’s poetic art is his method of developing his 
theme. He arranged his topics so skilfully, with 
such easy and natural transition that the reader 
is simply charmed and does not stop to ask 
But it is the highest form of 
art to conceal art. If you stop to analyze Tibul- 
lus’s art, you discover, as Seller puts it, “there 
is at once unity, and variety in every elegy— 
the unity of a dominant sentiment, the variety 
of thoughts and pictures in keeping with it, ar- 
ranged in groups corresponding with one an- 
other, and succeeding one another by gentle and 
natural transition.” In his rhetorical effect our 
poet uses parallelism, comparison, contrast and 
such other figures as make for a climacteric or- 
der, as it were, so that in the words of Vahlen, 
“the poetry of Tibullus moves like the waves 
of a summer sea.” Tibullus’s poetry, too, re- 
veals a refinement and delicacy of sentiment, a 
sincerity of feeling and a gentleness of nature 
withal that are not surpassed, if indeed they 
are equaled, by any other Roman lyric poet. 
Propertius displays, to be sure, more emotion, 
imagination and audacity, but he lacks the re- 
fined taste, the sincere feeling and the graceful 
rhythm and pure diction that mark so distinc- 


whether it is art. 
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tively Tibullus’s elegies. [*urthermore, Tibullus 
does not obtrude his learning upon the reader 
as Propertius does. When we compare Ovid 
with Tibullus, it is obvious that Ovid surpassed 
Tibullus in imagination, sparkle, facility and 
wit, but he was inferior to the latter in reserve, 
self-restraint, and in delicacy and refinement of 
taste. 

It is a commonplace of criticism to speak of 
the “gentle elegiac melancholy of Tibullus.” But 
this is an unwarranted generalization not entire- 
ly based on fact. Jt will be admitted that our 
poet has a vein of sadness running through his 
elegies, but they are not all sad by any means. 
He exhibits in his elegies a saving grace of 
humor, though this quality is not regarded as 
a marked characteristic of his verse. Some crit- 
ics are disposed to place Tibullus among the 
poets of the second rank and describe him as 
a Vergil without the genius. But this point is 
not well sustained and does Tibullus some in- 
justice. His admirers do not claim for Tibul- 
lus that he deserved to rank among the greatest 
poets. His work is not of sufficient bulk or 
magnitude to place him among the greatest poets 
for h'm that he 


and no one claims deserves to 
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rank with Vergil. How small is the number of 
poets, either ancient or modern, who can really 
hold their own with the great epic poet of Rome! 
Yet Tibullus must not be denied genius and 
mastery of his art simply because he was not the 
equal of Vergil. Seller, the English critic, than 
whom few critics’ judgments carry more author- 
ity or command more respect, says of Tibullus 
that “in his art he was the most faultless and 
the most perfectly harmonious.” In his own 
restricted domain of the elegy Tibullus surely 
compares most favorably with Ovid on the one 
hand and with Propertius on the other. The 
foremost Roman critic, Quintilian, recorded his 
preference for Tibullus above his rivals—tersus 
atque elegans maxime videtur auctor Tibullus. 

Much might be said in praise of Tibullus’s 
skill in handling the elegiac couplet. But time 
does not permit to enlarge on his service in the 
development of this couplet. Suffice it to say 
that in his technique of the elegiac verse he 
scored a decided advance on Propertius and con- 
tributed to the establishment of a standard that 
subsequent writers of the elegy doubtless found 
it difficult to equal and maintain. 


The Place and Function of Vocational Education 


By TH. L. 


N THE practical working out of ideas in 
education, as 
conditions may be reached in which vision 


in other lines of endeavor, 


may lack definition and inclusiveness and when 
a deliberate attempt toward a better mental per- 
spective is worth the effort. With reference to 
vocational education, such 
exist and perhaps there is justification for a 


conditions seem to 


brief review of the state of affairs and for a 
suggestion or so. 

In making an effort to determine the proper 
place of vocational education it may be well, 
first, to find, if possible, just what is its generally 
accepted field. 
be made of certain evidences which should be 
fairly conclusive of the prevailing opinion. 

In a recent issue of The Virginia Vocational 
Association Bulletin short 


In order to do this mention will 


there is a article, 


DAVIDSON, Virginia Mechanics Institute, Richmond, Virginia 


headed “Survey Commission Endorses Voca- 
tional Education,” the larger part of which 1s 
devoted to the quotation of the section of the 
State educational survey report 
dealing with “subjects and methods of teaching 
not adapted to present needs.” In this quotation 
it is said, “As only a small proportion of stu- 


commission’s 


dents enter college, the curricula in all schools 
should not be directed alone to the preparation 
for entrance into college, but to an increasing 
extent pupils should be prepared, both by the 
courses offered and the methods of teaching, for 
entrance into agriculture, industry, trades and 
vocations, including home making.” 

In the same bulletin, under “Dr. Wilson ad- 
dresses Virginia Educators,” it is said, “His 
first address was before the general meeting 
of all sections of the State Association, in which 
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he emphasized the importance of vocational edu- 
cation as a wealth producing activity of the 
State.’ And, “In discussing vocational educa- 
tion as a wealth producing activity of the State, 
Dr. Wilson stated that we are living in a scien- 
tific and mechanical age and that if industries, 
farms, homes and business houses are to be op- 
erated to their maximum efficiency and with a 
minimum of expense it is absolutely necessary 
to have highly skilled mechanics and scientifi- 
cally trained workers. He stated that the voca- 
and technical schools were the media 
through which these skilled workers may be 
most economically secured. He also pointed out 
the fact that if workers are to contribute to 
the social, civic and educational life of the com- 
munity it is necessary for them to be able to 
produce in sufficient quantity and quality as to 
enable the employers to pay wages and salaries 
sufficiently high to leave a balance in the pay 
envelope after the necessities of life are pro- 
vided.” 

It is well to say, parenthetically, that no at- 
tempt is being made to criticise the substance 
of the quotations but to establish the generally 
accepted place and function of vocational edu- 
cation and, later, to present a different concep- 
tion. 

From the same source, and from an article 
headed “Should Virginia Have a State Voca- 
tional School?” the following is taken: “This 
recommendation revives the discussion of a few 
years ago relating to a State supported trade 
Further, there are so 
references in this editorial to “trade 
school” that the terms “trade” and “vocational” 
as applied to school or education seem almost 


tional 


or vocational school.” 
many 


interchangeable. 

Another expression of similar import is found 
in the N. E. A. folder, “Something About the 
Vocational Division Program,” for the Boston 
meeting recently held, the spokes of the Voca- 
tional Education Program wheel being desig- 
nated Agriculture, Continuation, Evening Prac- 
tical Art, Trade Extension, Home Making, 
Girl’s Industrial, Part-time 


Boy’s Industrial, 


Cooperative. 

And from the standpoint of industry, the fol- 
lowing is found in “Apprentice Training in the 
Metal Trades,” by R. F. Carey, Supervisor of 
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Education, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as reported in 
the N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings for 
1926: 

“To increase interest in trades training, the 
Philadelphia Metal Manufacturers Association’s 
committee on vocational education addressed to 
the eighth grade boys of Philadelphia a pamph- 
let descriptive of these opportunities. The re- 
sponse to this effort has been gratifying. It in- 
dicates clearly that the thought of a vocational 
life can be cultivated in the minds of the youth 
of America. It shows that propaganda of the 
white collar variety can be made equally effec- 
tive in the vocational field and that, by starting 
early in the life of the boy, we can instil in him 
a favorable attitude toward trades training. 
Here is where you vocational teachers and your 
academic brothers and sisters come in, as you 
wield a powerful influence over the future of 
American youth.” 

It seems well to say that partial quotations 
may be misinterpreted; but no serious misinter- 
pretation seems chargeable in the opinion that 
the foregoing expressions rather clearly limit vo- 
cational education to a subordinate position in 
the general educational scheme. And the sources 
are the report of the commission to survey the 
educational system of Virginia, a report of the 
addresses of Dr. Lewis A. Wilson to educational 
gatherings in Richmond, an editorial in The Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association Bulletin, the 
N. E. A. Vocational Division program, and an 
industrial supervisor of education. While it is 
not claimed that any of the above references are 
intended to delimit rigidly vocational education, 
it seems reasonably certain that the general 
thought is of training for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in agriculture and industry, in 
the main, with possibly a fringe at either side. 
Conversation with educators, in many instances, 
establishes their acceptance of this conception— 
this restricted conception which is apt to pro- 
duce an attitude as unfortunate as that which 
has resulted in too great an esteem for the im- 
maculate position. 

It is not necessary to enter into a discussion 
of the meaning of “vocational” in order to effect 
the realization that such a placement of voca- 
tional education is decidedly restrictive. Nor 
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should it be difficult to show that acceptance of 
a broader view will result far more beneficially 
and may be an effective means of bringing meth- 
ods and materials of education into harmony 
with present day needs. 

Regarding the functions of education in gen- 
eral as developed in our country, the develop- 
ment of good citizens, of culture, and of voca- 
tional efficiency may be named as among the 
very important ones. In general regard, how- 
ever, the accepted function of what is termed 
vocational education is the production of skilled 
or semi-skilled workers, particularly for agricul- 
ture and for industrial employment, and these 
generally of the grade of foreman and under. 
A re-reading of the quotations given above will 
demonstrate the correctness of this view. In 
this conception of state and individual advantage, 
this point of view is not lost sight of but it 
is important to note that the same restrictive 
condition is present in the matter of function as 
in the matter of placement in the general scheme. 

It seems unfortunate that educators, either 
special or general, should accept this restricted 


‘ 


application of the term “vocational education.” 


“Vocation” denotes one’s regular calling, occu- 
pation or profession. It applies, therefore, 
whether the calling be that of gardener or house- 
painter, or the profession that of research scien- 
tist or the law. It seems a short sighted policy 
to permit a term of such inclusiveness and force, 
when broadly applied, to be confined by usage 
to a section of the educational effort. 

In a recent short article* on “Usable Fduca- 
tion” the following was said: 

“We sometimes speak of subjects which are 
fundamental, by which we probably mean of 
common need. We consider some subjects as 
rather out of this class but to certain groups 
these subjects are of primary importance.” 
Again, 

“A knowledge of our language, of arithmetic, 
and of our rights and privileges as citizens are 
parts of our living and working equipment. A 
knowledge of machine shop practice or of chem- 
istry or of banking may be the immediate me- 
dium of our livelihood. Why, then, when prep- 
aration for life is being made should we fail to 
develop the service value of each subject which 


*By the author. 











is taught and to impress the fact that the use 
made of our life equipment will determine its 
serviceability in the discharge of our respon- 
sibilities, and that there is no substitute for 
work?” 

Contemplation of vocational education in the 
broader sense brings into vision the great 
thought of fitting the members of society for 
efficient and beneficent use of their developed 
powers, both organized society and the indi- 
vidual benefiting therefrom. 

Theological seminaries, schools of law and 
medicine, scientific and engineering institutions 
are just as surely given to vocational education 
as are trade schools and agricultural training 
courses. The great object of each is to produce 
individuals qualified in the respective lines of 
endeavor, each one a creditable workman in his 
chosen field. There is a unity in honest en- 
deavor no matter what the field of service and 
among all grades and degrees of effort which 
makes for common respect and brotherhood. 

In order, however, to realize measurably on 
such a conception there must be a consciousness 
in all concerned that that insidious spirit which 
results in condescension toward work must be 
eliminated and that in its place must come con- 
tentment to labor in that sphere into which one 
fits whether it be high or low. 

The great function of vocational education, 
properly so called, is not comprised in the prep- 
aration of some of the people for employment in 
agriculture, industry, or home making. It 1s 
only encompassed when intelligent preparation 
of all the people for vocational effort is accom- 
plished—and this with due regard for organized 
society and general needs as well as for individual 
aptitudes and aspirations. Such functioning is 
not likely, however, so long as the generally ac- 
cepted placement of vocation education con- 
tinues. Nor is it likely that the effective and 
beneficent possibilities of educational endeavor 
will be much more nearly approached until a 
definite effort is made to determine and to apply 
the vocational values of each and every subject 
of the curriculum from earliest training through- 
out. 

It is not a matter of art for art’s sake with 
which we are concerned but art for humanity's 
sake; not of mathematics so pure that there is 
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no conceivable use for it but that in all its de- 
velopments it may ultimately be a contribution 
to the service of mankind. In short, it is the 
development of every subject so that always the 
use to be made of it and the service it can ren- 
der may be set forth. 

There is little doubt that inability to make 
use of much that is included in the ordinary 
curriculum, or even to sense in it any adequate 
training value, is responsible for much of the 
dissatisfaction found among students and laity. 
This is not an abnormal reaction and until satis- 
factory reasons can be adduced, and these ap- 
plicable to a proper number of individuals, for 
insistence on any subject the burden is on the 
system of education. The development of ser- 
of such 
than 
much persuasion to secure a lively interest and a 
degree of content in the work. (How largely 
such treatment would contribute to vocational 
guidance is readily discernible. ) 

Any charge that such a procedure would re- 


and of a sense of need 


afford will do more 


vice values 


equipment as these 


sult in an unwarranted narrowness may be an- 
swered in two ways: first, that vocational re- 
quirements are expansive to a most marked 
degree as is illustrated by related subjects in 
trade education and by the extensive curricula 
of professional courses; second, by the comment 
that the present efforts have not enjoyed re- 
markably fruition in the other direction, if one 
mav judge by the intelligence average said to 
have been disclosed by the war time tests. 

The great importance of the fullest fruition 
effort to citizen State 
hardly can be overestimated. The money cost, 
the time expended, the effort put forth, and the 


from educational and 
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results hoped for demand every effort toward 
efficient functioning in the whole industry of 
education. Any attitude or conception which in- 
terferes should be altered or discarded without 
hesitation. 

In a nation such as ours where industry and 
ingenuity are characteristics and with its great 
commercial, industrial, and professional develop- 
ments, it is very important that training mate- 
rials and methods should so conform to the an- 
ticipated requirements that the citizens may be 
placed on a footing of individual capability and 
self-reliance. 

Such a course as that proposed does not im- 
ply the elimination of social apprehension. Nor 
does it mean the destruction of cultural appre- 
ciation or failure in good citzienship or in spirit- 
ual discernment. The thought of a moment will 
suggest the names of men and women who com- 
bine with great vocational efficiency both culture 
and deep spirituality. The development of ser- 
vice values dees not destroy cultural values, nor 
need it affect spiritual consciousness. 

When viewed in this broader way it becomes 
apparent that the rightful place of the voca- 
tional idea in education is not that of subordi- 
nate placement but is that of a commanding re- 
quirement. Nor is the function of vocational 
education the training of some of the people 
for positions of lesser leadership and skilled or 
semi-skilled work but rather the intelligent prep- 
aration of all the people for useful, serviceable 
employment. 

Is it not reasonable to conclude that the voca- 
tional idea is of so great importance in educa- 
tion as to justify a high place in any sound phi- 


losophy of education ? 





July 1-6. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION TO VIRGINIA DELEGATES TO MINNEAPOLIS 


The annual meeting of the National Education Association will be held at Minneapolis 


Virginia Headquarters will be at Francis Drake Hotel. 
Nebraska have arranged for joint headquarters. 
in a more intimate way the representatives from these states. 

The “Virginia breakfast” will be at the Curtis Hotel, Wednesday morning at 7:30. 
All Virginia delegates should register at Virginia Headquarters as soon as they arrive, so 
that the number for which to prepare can be determined. 


Virginia, Kentucky, and 
This will be a fine opportunity to meet 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
G sae thousand five hundred high school 


students will be graduated from approxi- 
mately 387 Virginia high schools during 
the next three weeks. 

While the total number of recognized high 
schools is less than ten years ago, the number of 
graduates from the high schools of Virginia 1s 
between three and four times as great as in 1917- 
18. In 1917-18 there were 23,219 pupils enroled 
in the high schools of all types, accredited and 
non-accredited, whereas last year there was a 
high school enrolment of 51,000 pupils in the 
accredited high schools alone. 

In view of the fact that at least one half of 
the 7,500 boys and girls who will graduate at 
the end of the current session will enter higher 
institutions of learning, the State Board of 
Education has attempted to present in bulletin 
form the opportunities offered in the colieges of 
the State in the various branches of college train- 
ing. This bulletin, entitled Entrance Require- 
ments of Virginia Colleges, has been sent to each 
high school in the State with a view to giving 
the senior students an opportunity to decide upon 
the institution that will give them the type of 
training for which they are best fitted. The fol- 
lowing statement is taken from the introduction 
to this bulletin: 

“This leaflet has been prepared for the pur- 
pose of placing in the hands of each high school 
senior in Virginia information about the entrance 
requirements for each curriculum offered by the 
various colleges. It is of the greatest importance 
that the prospective college student select that 
curriculum or course of study that will best serve 
his purposes, no matter in what college it may 
be found, rather than to select the college first 
and then enter the department that seems most 
desirable in that particular institution. 

Teachers should study this bulletin and make 
a special effort to confer with high school seniors 
about their courses and the colleges that they 
expect to enter next fall. 


ELECTION OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mr. D. W. Peters, for the past seven years 
superintendent of in Northampton 
county, was appointed division superintendent 
for Henrico county by the State Board of 
Education at its meeting on May 15. Mr. Peters 
is a graduate of Roanoke College and during 
the current year has been pursuing graduate 
work at Columbia University. 

Mr. George J. Oliver, who had his college 
work at the University of Richmond aud who 
has studied in the summer schools of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, the University of Virginia, 
and William and Mary College, and who has 
served as principal of the Cape Charles high 
school and during the current year as acting 
superintendent of Northampton county, was ap- 
pointed division superintendent for Northampton 
county by the State Board. 


schools 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The following qualifications have been adopted 
by the State: Board of Education as the minimum 
requirements for the position of division super- 
intendent : 

1. Graduation from a standard four year col- 
lege with at least fifteen hours in professional 
training and two years of practical experience as 
school principal or supervisor, or five years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher; 

or 

2. Graduation from a standard four year col- 
lege with degree of B. S. or A. B. with four 
years’ experience as school principal or super- 
visor, Or Six years’ experience as teacher ; 


and 


3. General administrative ability as ev:denced 


by practical experience in business administra- 


tion of education. 
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Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 


By R. LEROY HILLDRUP, Margo, Va. 


general feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
achievements of the high school graduate 
in the field of mathematics, the following rather 
radical program of reorganization is proposed. 
This proposal is not made with any hope that it 
will be adopted in the near future because of the 
inherent conservatism of teachers, because of 
lack of properly trained teachers and because 
textbooks have not been printed that are suitable 
for such a proposal. But, rather, the proposal 
is made in order to emphasize a hitherto neglect- 
ed phase in the teaching of secondary mathe- 
It is, in brief, to discard formal intro- 
duction to the various branches of mathematics 
and to introduce a general course in mathe- 
matics which covers the four years of high 
school work. This does not mean that the pupil 
will not learn important operations and processes 
of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try. It means, on the contrary, that he will re- 
ceive careful training in all of these branches 
as the need for them arises out of practical prob- 
lems taken from the student’s environment. 
There are certain distinct advantages of such 
In the first place, the psychological 
approach can be made to replace the logical 
The outer aspects of 
mathematical truths will receive emphasis. The 
inner aspects, that all mathematical truths are 
related to a rational system, will be placed in 
For illustration, an example of 
a practical sort can be taken from the immediate 
environment of the pupil. Let us say that it 
can be solved by arithmetic. Together the 
teacher and pupil solve their problem. Then the 
teacher assigns others for the pupil to solve 
This for arithmetic If the 
teacher is giving a course in high school arith- 


S a there exists throughout Virginia a 


matics. 


a change: 


approach to mathematics. 


the background. 


alone. is used, 
metic she goes this far and no further—but 
why? Why not go a step further and help the 
pupil build up from his data of results an em- 
pirical generalization? Immediately the barrier 
between two branches of formal mathematics is 
torn away. The student receives valuable train- 


ing in forming empirical generalizations while at 
the same time he is unconsciously searching for 


truth in the field of algebra. For what is alge- 
bra but the science of mathematical generaliza- 
tion expressed in “short-hand” of symbolism! 

Or, again, a practical problem of the stu- 
dents’ environment that involves a simple prin- 
ciple of geometry is presented. The geometry 
student is taught to prove the theorem, but as 
teaching practices are today here the matter is 
dropped. There seems to me to be but one 
rather absurd reason for this, namely, because 
those noble scientists who devote their whole 
lives to the building of a rational structure in 
some particular field of mathematics in order to 
facilitate their search for truth have made di- 
visions in the science, we as high school teach- 
ers feel compelled to follow their divisions in 
presenting the subject to vigorous youth. In- 
stead of following these arbitrary divisions cor- 
relate the various branches. Correlate algebra 
and arithmetic, algebra and geometry. [orm 
analytical generalizations of algebra from geo- 
metrical diagrams that arise out of the environ- 
ment and interests of the pupil. Dr. Nunn’s 
Teaching of Algebra gives fine illustrations of 
how geometrical diagrams may be used in ex- 
plaining factoring. Teach practical things in which 
the pupil is interested concretely and visually. 

In the second place, such a program of gen- 
eral mathematics would provide for a correlation 
of knowledge. One of the great difficulties in high 
school work at the present time is the apparent 
lack of correlation of knowledge learned in one 
course with similar knowledge acquired in an- 
A moment’s reflection will show 
that the curriculum is at least partially in fault. 
The student is torn entirely away from arith- 
metic when he takes algebra. Then, after a few 
months of algebra he is torn away from that 
which he has just learned to use and given a 
course in another apparently isolated branch of 
mathematics—geometry. I marvel that the pu- 
pils do as well as they are doing under such 
unfavorable conditions. The true test of a good 
teacher and of a good curriculum is the same. 
Roth should stimulate intellectual activity and 
lessen the pangs of the birth of knowledge. 

In the third place, the adoption of a general 


other course. 
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course in mathematics based on practical prob- 
lems would create interest without fear of suc- 
cessful refutation ; it may be said that the mind 
of youth is aroused to activity by the practical 
rather than by the theoretical. A course in gen- 
eral mathematics would give greater opportuni- 
ties for replacing the theoretical aspect of mathe- 
matics by the practical aspect. That which is 
practical is most easily learned and most easily 
retained. Also, the work is covered more thor- 
oughly because with a wider field from which 
to select a larger number of examples demon- 
strating a particular mathematical principle can 
be used. [ach time the truth is taken up from 
a new angle it arouses renewed interest and 
thereby receives greater emphasis. The student 
obtains as a result a broad scholarly conception 
of the significance of mathematical truths. 

In the fourth place by introducing general 
mathematics based on practicability this part of 
the secondary curriculum would be socialized. 
No stronger argument is needed for this change 
than the demand throughout the country for 
the socialization of the curriculum. Only prac- 
tical knowledge is worth knowing. 

To apostles of the natural or historical school, 
a general course in mathematics should have a 
strong appeal. In the evolution of mathemati- 








cal knowledge, the classification into formal 
branches was relatively recent. The first dis- 
coveries of algebra were not made because some 
mathematician made a conscious effort to un- 
derstand algebra. The various branches of 
knowledge arose out of necessity imposed by en- 
vironment; nct out of carefully raised rational 
structures. Interest in geometry received an 
impetus in Egypt because the Nile River over- 
flowed its banks. 

rom those who are pleading for a simplified 
curriculum the proposal that all mathematics be 
correlated should obviously receive consideration. 

When arithmetic was placed at the beginning 
of the high school work in mathematics a great 
step was made toward general mathematics. The 
wide awake teacher who desires to reap the 
benefits of general mathematics can find many 
ways of drawing generalizations from the prob- 
lems in arithmetic and express them in symbol- 
ism. Mensuration, tax problems, and _ percent- 
age are easily adapted to algebraic symbolism. 
Likewise, since advanced algebra may be taught 
after plane geometry the transition from geome- 
try to a review of algebra can be profitably made 
through the medium of algebraic geometry. To 
make the transition gradual is the challenge to 
teachers in the high schools of Virginia. 








KALIZATION that the public dollar will 
not buy more than the private dollar is a 
thought which needs the attention of a 

number of our people especially in view of the 

constantly acute financial condition in which a 

number of the school boards are placed. It is 

granted, even under present conditions, that the 
education of the masses by means of the tax 
dollar is infinitely more economical than any sys- 
tem under private operation but under these cir- 
cumstances the modern demands almost seem 
exorbitant. The individual parent when pre- 
sented with the figures is very reasonable and co- 
operative. Public free schools are not free in 

any absolute sense. The major expenditure of a 

State is required to cover the cost of its public 


The Publie Free Schools of Virginia Are Not Free 


By J. WALTON HALL, Assistant Editor-Director Publicity 









school system and the people should realize that 
this is true and that their support in every way 
is necessary in order to get the best values from 
the investment. 

It is a pleasing thought, in spite of the many 
apparently unjust demands, that the people in 
general refer to our public school system and in 
fact feel a consciousness of joint ownership in 
this greatest of all human enterprises. [Educators 
feel almost flattered at times that their patrons 
assume that with so little money at their disposal 
the officials can do so much with it, in fact the 
average school official seems to be looked upon 
as a wizard in finance. 

“Are schools expensive?” may be answered by 
a moment’s reflection when we consider that the 
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schools have the children of our people more day- 
light hours than do the parents at home, and 
therefore it seems that much of the former idea 
is passing away, while scores delight to spend 
their time in speaking of “the good old days.” 
No one knows precisely what is meant by “the 
good old days” but suffice it to say that this idea 
no doubt means that the individual commenting 
is either unsympathetic with the present scheme 
of things or else is ignorant of the responsibili- 
ties involved in 1928. 
needs have undoubtedly changed and it has 
fallen largely to the lot of the public schools 


Qur habits, tastes, and 


to bridge these gaps. 

The modern school is rightly giving a large, if 
not the major, portion of its attention to the 
health of the children and to the recreational 
facilities so necessary as an outlet for the excess 
of youthful energy and leisure. 

The wide range of talent which has always 
existed among pupils is now receiving serious at- 
tention and vocational guidance is a proper part 
of the function of the public school and _ this 
movement has in the larger centers been delegated 
to the junior high school. It is to be hoped that 
the public will continue to feel that each child 
must be taught as if he were the sole object of 
the educational system. The home should co- 
operate with the school faculty in meeting the 
personal problems of the child and this is like- 
wise carried over into the medical supervision of 
the pupils and the establishment of all the essen- 
tials forms of clinics. 

It is not to be denied that methods of in- 
struction and the subject matter in textbooks are 
constantly changing, making it absolutely essen- 
tial for the competent teacher and school official 
to keep pace with the changes. 
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Time was when the school problem was a 
matter of the five, six or seven months that the 
school was in operation, but the majority now-a- 
days think in terms of not less than twelve 
months, though the scholastic portion may be 
confined to nine or ten months. Therefore, no 
one need have any illusion that the public free 
schools are free; it is the State’s investment in 
citizenship and the chief concern of those ad- 
ministering the schools is to get full value for 
the investment. 

The many protests which school officials rece:ve 
are but evidences of the striving in the minds and 
hearts of the people to receive better advantages. 
We are often told of the things “the school ouglit 
to do” and the attempt on the part of practically 
every worthwhile organization to use the schools 
as the medium of contact with the public is, too, 
a compliment. 

The bare fact is that appropriations have not 
kept pace with the growth of the schools and 
a glance at the high school enrolment of today 
as compared with a quarter of a century ago 
shows an astounding increase. Transportation in 
the modern school bus is another reason for the 
increase in school expenditures. 

The Ordinance of 1787 says that “schools and 
means of education shall forever be encouraged” 
and the huge sums now necessary but attest to 
the wide range of the attempt of the school to 
solve the problems of our national life. 

Public free schools have not yet reached their 
climax ; we have many unsolved legislative prob- 
lems and the Virginia Education Association will 
no doubt give serious attention to the subject of 
and the ratio of State school 
amount of local support. and 


school taxation 
support to the 
other factors will be definitely considered. 





curriculum building. 


and girls—Margaret M. Alltucker. 





FUNCTIONS OF A PRINCIPAL 


The two primary functions of a school principal are: (1) To carry out the policies 
of his superintendent, and (2) to administer and supervise his school in such a manner 
that he has a growing and developing corps of teachers as well as student body. 

The principal who has helped in the building of a course of study knows how to 
interpret it when it is completed—in other words, he is in a position to supervise it. 
No phase of school work offers such large opportunity for professional growth as does 


It is the outstanding work of the teaching profession. 
is done in a school system must, in the last analysis, come to bear as a means to the solu- 
tion of the problem of building a curriculum and interpreting it toward developing boys 


All else that 
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WHAT IS A COLLEGE DEGREE WORTH? 


There is a law of economics—inflexible, we 
are told—that a great supply of any commodity 
cheapens its value. What, then, is a college 
degree worth? Youth has accepted our advice, 
“Go to college!” and today mills and spills in 
and out of campus structures like chicks new- 
hatched from the incubator. 
pardon us, years—the fledglings will have grown 
some feathers of knowledge to serve as a meas- 
ure of protection from the chill of the world, 


and will be ready to change from “starting 


mash” to “growing mash.” At the “Commence- 
ment” of real life they will receive, tens of 


thousands of them, in grave convocation with 


In four weeks— 
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solemnly gowned and hooded dignitaries, the 
A. B. degree. What is it worth? 

There is a strong bear movement in the col- 
“Overstocked” is the ex- 
planation of the experts. Many speak of the 
“anaemic values” of degrees. Most trenchant 
is the remark of George H. Moore, who has 
many reasons for keeping his finger on the 
educational pulse, in his statement: “Already 
the A. B. degree has reached the saturation 
point of diminishing value ... The college 
A. B. degree should be scrapped, or it should 
be redeemed. . . .” When degrees are as com- 
mon as clean collars among polite people, the 
distinction they, in themselves, confer is at the 


lege-degree market. 


vanishing point. 

Where, then, may degrees with value still be 
found? We present points in one field only; 
let others defend their own fortresses. For sev- 
eral reasons a Bachelor’s degree from a stan- 
dard teachers’ college is yet of unimpaired value. 

First, it professional 
It is sought, and awarded, in the same 


represents genuinely 


training. 


spirit that the distinction is given to a doctor, a 


lawyer, or a minister of the gospel. Of course, 
if there be institutions established for teacher 
training that have turned aside from the pro- 
fessional purpose, their degrees are not to be 
defended. Some, it is said, have thrown wide 
their doors to all comers, and, to suit these, per- 
mit the professional flame to flicker. Those who 
do this merely offer their degree in competi- 
tion with the mass production of the most liberal 
colleges. 


” 


of the “liberal-arts 

A doctor never forgets he is in medical school; 
a lawyer knows at all times he is preparing for 
the law: a minister hears his “call” in every 
seminary classroom. But a teachers-college stu- 
dent too often is under the impression that he 
is merely “going to college.” Why is he fooled? 
Or is he? 

Second, the degree from a teachers’ college is 
frequently, perhaps usually, carried back to fields 
of service where distinction is still rarely con- 
ferred. The schools of the nation are by no 
means manned—and womanned—with college 
graduates. The degree yet commands, in pro- 
fessional standing, a premium of dignity; it has 
a most definite and practical effect on promotion 


and on salary. 
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Probably, as a mere academic honor, gained 
too often “with a minimum of education and 
a maximum of evasion,” the A. B. degree has 
slumped. Compulsory education shoves the 
masses through, whether this be from the pres- 
ure of laws or of social desire. Professional 
education, however, is still selective. Proper 
“grading” enhances values in any sale. Ina dis- 
criminating market a genuine teacher still finds 
his professional degree powerful—Fditorial, Pea- 
body Journal of Education. 





A LETTER FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 

The National Education Association will hold 
its annual convention in the city of Minneapolis 
from June 30 to July 6. Miss Cornelia Adair 
of the Richmond public schools is the president 
of the N. E. A. She has been making a won- 
derful record in this capacity and has gained a 
great deal of prestige for herself and for the 
State of Virginia in the splendid service which 
she has given to the organization. We hope 
that the Virginia teachers will show their ap- 
preciation for the honor which Miss Adair has 
brought to herself and to the State of Virginia 
by having the largest delegation of Virginians 
at the Minneapolis meeting that has ever attend- 
ed any session of the N. E. A. 

A delightful summer tour has been arranged 
in connection with the President’s Special which 
will leave over the C. & O. Railway on Wednes- 
day, June 27, for the convention at Minneapolis. 
After spending a week at the convention giving 
everybody an opportunity to attend all the ex- 
cellent programs running through the week and 
to see the many points of interest in and around 
Minneapolis, the party will journey to Duluth 
which is situated at the extreme western end of 
Lake Superior. At Duluth the party will board 
one of the palatial steamers for a tour of the 
Great Lakes. These steamers are in every way 
equal to our trans-Atlantic steamers; dancing 
and entertainment of various sorts on board 
every day, and a tour on the lakes is equal to 
an ocean tour as the steamers are out of sight 
of land for many days. The party will leave 
the steamer at Detroit, spend a day visiting the 
Ford auto factory of this wonderful city, and 
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then entrain for Toronto, Canada, a city of great 
historical importance and interest. From To- 
ronto the party will cross Lake Erie to Niagara 
Falls, the most wonderful sight in America. 
From Niagara the party is offered the oppor- 
tunity of a trip by steamer down the Saint Law- 
rence, pass the Thousand Islands to Quebec, the 
scene of the great battle between Wolfe and 
Montcalm. From Quebec the return journey is 
made by way of Montreal through the Lake 
Champlain region to Albany, down the Hudson 
by boat to New York City, where three days 
and nights are spent in sight seeing in the most 
wonderful city of the world. From New York 
the return journey is made by way of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. 

This trip affords an opportunity for teachers 
to become better acquainted with their common 
country, to learn a great deal of its geography 
at first hand, and at the same time secure the 
recreation that a thoroughly enjoyable vacation 
gives. 

The State Board of Education 
credit for the renewal of certificates to those 
who take this tour. 

The entire trip including all expenses of travel, 
pullman, hotels, meals, steamship fare, sightsee- 
ing, may be made for the sum of $350.00. Many 
Virginia teachers should and no doubt will take 
advantage of this tour. Full information may 
be had from Superintendent Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, State Director of the N. E. A. for Virginia, 
Newport News, Va. 


will give 





SUMMER CONFERENCES OF 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Department of Education will hold four 
district conferences of county superintendents 
of schools during the month of June in place of 


the usual State-wide Summer Conference. This 
plan has been adopted on account of the detailed 
discussion of school law and other matters that 
will be necessary. 

The schedule of conferences follows: 


Blacksburg—June 14 and 15. 
Harrisonburg—June 21 and 22. 
Richmond—June 25 and 26. 
armville—June 28 and 29. 
















































TO DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Journal wishes again to call attention to 
the plan, mentioned in the May issue, of getting 
the September number of the Journal to the 
teachers as soon as published, the first week in 
September. We are at this time asking the super 
intendents to keep this in mind and send us a 
list of their teachers (selected to date) by August 
20. We have talked to a few of the superin- 
tendents about the plan and they heartily approve 
it as a splendid method by which to insure the 
prompt delivery of the September number of the 
Journal. We are sure that all the superintendents 
will lend their hearty co-operation to this plan. 
They will receive a special request by letter for 
their lists about the first week in August. As 
published in the May issue, only the September 
number will be sent to this list; a second list will 
be requested after the county institutes in the 
fall have been held and the membership in the 
Virginia Education Association has been deter- 
mined. This second list will constitute the per- 
manent mailing list to which the subsequent 


numbers of the Journal will be sent. 


COLLEGE MORTALITY GREAT 
Of the 300,000 members of the class of 193] 


who began work last September, 20 per cent or 
more—60,000—will drop out during or at the 
end of the sophomore year. In June, 1931, only 
half of our original number, that is, 150,000, will 
receive the coveted diplomas. This is for the 
country as a whole; it should be understood that 
in our best institutions the survival record is 
much higher. 

In the class of 1931, with its 300,000 mem- 
bers, there will be three groups of students: 
(1) those who will succeed and ultimately receive 
diplomas ; (2) those whom personal consideration 
will force to withdraw ; (3) those who cannot or 
will not make good. 

In Virginia over 7,000 boys and girls are 
graduating in the high schools this June. Sixty 
per cent of these will go to college in September 
and twenty per cent of them will graduate at 
college in 1932. 
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A CORRECTION 
President J. J. Kelly’s First Press Statement 


We are printing here the full text of President 
Kelly’s first press statement in reply to Governor 
syrd. Inadvertently, a part of this letter was 
omitted in the special bulletin recently issued to 
the members of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

May 2, 1928. 

“It has come to my attention that Governor 
Byrd in a speech at Norfolk on the 26th of 
April called into question certain statements of 
mine made before the teachers of District B at 
Newport News. He has also criticised the teach- 
ers of the State unjustly. While I have no de- 
sire to engage in any general controversy with 
the Governor through the columns of the press, 
I do feel that his remarks call for some sort of 
reply. . 

“In the first place Governor Byrd seems to 
doubt whether I spoke the sentiments, or really 
represented the great body of Virginia teachers. 
In the second place, he has charged me with 
giving bad advice. The Governor finds fault 
with the kind of leadership which I am attempt- 
ing to give the teachers of Virginia as head of 
the Virginia Education Association. In my 
speech at Newport News and in most every other 
speech delivered in the State I urged the teach- 
ers to inform themselves on public questions 
and to become interested in the public affairs 
of the State. I have called their attention to the 
influence they might exert through the power 
of the ballot. I mentioned what effective organi- 
zation had done for education in New York and 
California. I have urged them to take a greater’ 
interest in local and State elections. I have 
called to their attention the dangers which may 
arise from having the public school system be- 
come the tool of the politicians. In the matter 

of urging teachers to vote and to enter into the 
political life of Virginia I am expressing the 
thought which has been before our body for the 
past three or four years. Of so great impor- 
tance was it that a special program was given 
at our annual meeting last Thanksgiving in 
Richmond. 


“T am very glad to quote one of the speakers 


on this occasion who said: ‘I have no patience 
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with those who think that teachers should stay 
out of politics. I have little respect for those 
teachers who feel that they must hold them- 
selves aloof from practical politics. Politics 
should not be something grimy and low and 
It should be something fine and high 


If politics becomes besmirched it is 


offensive. 
and noble. 
only because the teachers and other people with 
of teachers hold themselves 

Upon sound politics depend 


ideals and tastes 

aloof and permit it. 
the safety of religion and the soundness of edu- 
cation and all other things that we know to be 


The teachers of Virginia should as- 


necessary.’ 
sume their responsibilities as citizens and enter 
into the political life of the state, working for 
better education and a greater commonwealth. 
For these statements and for this advice I have 
no apologies to make either to the Governor or 


the people of the State. 

“While speaking in Norfolk last week, Gover- 
nor Byrd, in his eagerness for the successful 
passage of the pending amendments to the con- 
stitution of Virginia, made it appear that my 
speech at Newport News was responsible for the 
action of the teachers of District B in opposing 
the proposed amendments to the constitution of 
Virginia. As it happened I did not mention 
Governor Byrd’s proposed amendments to the 
constitution of Virginia. If his assumptions were 
true, | am sure I should feel greatly flattered. 
But, as a matter of fact, I think the teachers of 
District B are entirely capable of expressing an 
independent opinion as regards the Governor’s 
proposed amendments. The teachers have done 
this very thing in other districts. 

“Some weeks ago the teachers of District E. 
meeting at Danville, passed resolutions opposing 
the amendments as well as at District A and at 
District C, and the president of the Virginia 
Association did not even attend these 
Prior to that the teachers of District 


Education 
meetings. 
D, which met at Petersburg, passed similar res- 
olutions, and likewise District F, which met at 
Lynchburg. In other words, the proposed 
amendments do not seem to be very popular with 
the educators of the State. This is the shoe that 


pinches the Governor’s foot. Suppose, for ex- 
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ample, the attitude of the teachers had been more 
favorable to the amendments and they had 
ample opportunity to hear his side of the ques- 
tion from his representatives, who were per- 
mitted to address these meetings, does anyone 
imagine that the Governor would have found it 
so easy to criticise my type of leadership and 
the action of the teachers of the State? Some- 
how, we get the impression that the Governor’s 
idea of the baneful effect of politics in the schools 
originated when he found that some educators 
dared to speak their convictions regarding his 
proposed constitutional amendments. 

“If he has been correctly quoted in his first 
speech at Norfolk, he said that the teachers were 
opposed to segregation ‘because they plan a cam- 
paign to reimpose this State tax’ and that in 
another speech, if correctly quoted, he says, 
‘not ‘ce has already been served that the teachers 
of the State will conduct a campaign to reimpose 
this State tax.’ 

“Since the teachers of the State have never 
considered any other matter relative to tax seg- 
regation other than that of objecting to having 
this experiment sewed up in the constitution of 
the State, | am rather surprised that he has made 
these statements and that he has criticised the 
teachers and their organization in Virginia for 
taking upon themselves that constitutional right 
of expressing their opinions and for showing an 
interest in the political and educational advance- 
ment of the State. The teachers of the State are 
not only entitled, but it is their duty to assume 
their responsibilities in the successful operation 
and preservation of our government. To accuse 
them of being in politics for mere personal gain 
is to doubt the integrity of the greatest, highest 
and noblest and most devoted body of citizens 
The 


statements made by Governor Byrd in his Nor- 


serving either in public or private life. 


folk speeches as quoted above are unfair to that 
noble and patriotic body of teachers who, though 
serving the State in an humble way, are entitled 
to the same respect that those share who are 
serving in other departments of our govern- 


ment.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
B MEETING AT NEWPORT NEWS, 
APRIL 20 


Resolved: 

First, that we commend our president, Mr. George 
B. Ish, and his committee of assistants for the interest- 
ing and helpful program which they have given us to- 
day. 
to those who furnished the excellent musical program; 
to extend our hearty thanks to the members of the 


We wish especially to express our appreciation 


Newport News Teachers’ Association, the superintend- 
ent and the board of education in the city, and all 
others who helped to make this occasion such a notable 
success. 

Second, that we are greatly indebted to Dr. Harry 
Woodrum Chase, president of the University of North 
Carolina, for the splendid message be brought to us. 
Also, we wish to thank the chairmen of the different 
sections of the conference for the excellent programs 
which they prepared. 

Third, that we thank president J. J. Kelly for his 
presence among us and for his forceful address and 
that we commend him for the efficient in which 
he has conducted the affairs of the Virginia Education 
Association. 


way 


B. Ish, president 
that he 


Fourth, that we commend Mr. G. 
of District B Association, for the 
has conducted the affairs of the district. 


able way 

Fifth, that we express our appreciation to the press 
of the city for the publicity given our meeting; also, 
to all organizations which have in any way contributed 
to the success of our stay in this city. 

Sixth, that we oppose the proposed amendment to 
the State constitution whereby the division superintend- 
ents are to be elected by the local school boards from 
among a list of cligibles certified by the State Board 
of Education. 

Seventh, that we oppose the amendment to the State 
constitution whereby real estate and tangible personal 
property are relieved frofn State taxation. 

Eighth, that we oppose the amendment to the State 
constitution whereby provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of the State Superintendent by the Governor for 
the next term, and after 1932, the General Assembly 
may change the method of his election if it sees fit. 

Ninth, that we express our regret of the fact that 
so little has been done to carry out the wishes of the 
teachers of Virginia as expressed by the vote at Roa- 
noke, November, 1926, in favor of the new retirement 
law. 

D. G. McGavock, 


S. A. MacDona tp, 
J. Mitton SHUE. 
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KING WILLIAM COUNTY 
CHILD-HEALTH-DAY 


May 4, 1928, the teachers, pupils, and 
patrons of King William county assembled at Central 
High School to celebrate the first county-wide Child- 
Health-Day. Unfortunately, the Pathe News photog- 
rapher who had been secured to take motion pictures of 
some of the exercises was called to Winchester for 
the celebrated “Apple Blossom Festival” and could not 
be present as expected. However, some very good 
pictures were taken by an amateur photographer sent 
out by the State Health Department. 

The pupils participating in the exercises had all meas- 
ured up to the Five Point standard prior to April 30, 
with the exception of the pupils taking part in the 
Physical Education drill, which embraced all pupils 
both in the high and elementary school from Central 
High School only. The program carried out was as 
follows: 


On Friday, 


10:30 A. M. 


Five Pointers 


Point 
with 


Parade—led by pre-school 
decorated express wagons. 
Five Point banner and certificates to be awarded 


Five 


during the procession. 
11:00 A. M. Physical Education Drill. 
11:30 A. M. Folk Dances by Five Pointers from va- 
rious schools. 
12:00 M. May Pole 
Central School. 
12:30 P. M. 
1:00 P. M. 


Dance—by Five Pointers from 
Coronation—(Five Pointer) May Queen. 


Lunch. 


The program started with a parade of all Five Point 
pupils from the entire county, each child carrying a 
and led by the pre-school Five 
Pointers in decorated express wagons. The pupils from 
the Port Richmond elementary school, which won the 
Five Point banner, were grouped together, and as they 
passed the speaker’s stand, the parade was halted, and 
after a most inspiring address Dr. Mary E. Brydon, of 
the State Department of Health, awarded them the 
Five Point banner for the present session. The Port 
Richmond school has an enrolment of 112 pupils, 88 of 
which are Five Pointers, giving them a percentage of 
78. 

When County Child Health Day was announced dur- 
ing March, a great deal of interest was manifested by 
both pupils and teachers in practically every school in 
the county. At this time there were 277 Five Point 
children, but on May 4 the number had been increased 
to 382, an increase of 38 per cent. The enrolment in 
the white schools of the county is 862 and there are 
382 Five Pointers giving the county a percentage of 
44.31 of Five Pointers in the white schools, which we 
are inclined to think is very good. 


Five Point pennant 
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HEALTH DAY, ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


Visualize a picture of 780 “five-point star” children 
in a grand parade. Start with them from the Harring- 
ton Waddell High School and follow them in their 
lovely floats down Jackson and Lee avenues along 
Washington and Main streets to the fair grounds, south- 
A beautiful sight are these future men 
who are being trained to 
obey the rules of health and be proud of their five- 
symbol of their healthy 


east of town. 
and women of Rockbridge, 
point star, bodies. 

e parade was headed by the V. M. I. band in their 
spick-and-span-new uniforms of blue and white. The 
imposing floats of the Lexington graded and primary 
schools led the procession, because Lexington was the 
school for 1927. The first white, rose 
trimmed, with a five-point star suspended above. A 
lovely Queen of Health and her bevy of beautiful rose- 
wreathed attendants were drawn by 130 “five-point chil- 
white attire with five-point blue stars on 

No showman in Sparks circus could have 


banner was 


dren,” in 
their caps. 
handled this immense team with greater skill than the 
skilful driver did, and no team ever did more perfect 
these Lexington children. The pri- 
mary grades represented a May basket of flowers. 


team work than 

The Glasgow float, representing a beautiful peacock, 
carried off first prize of $10.00 for the most beautiful 
float. Mt. View, the 
of $5.00. Lexington, 
ceived honorable mention. 
Lexington Rotary Club. 


sunshine float, won second prize 
Natural Bridge, and Alone re- 
The prizes were given by the 
Palmer school was winner of the State banner for 
the greatest per cent of five-point children. Her float 
was beautiful in its red, white, and blue and waving 
flags, but still more beautiful was the load it bore, this 
victorious school of ’28 and proudly the float carried 
above This 


its happy occupants the word “Victory.” 
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school opened the session with two five-point children 
and closed with a percentage of 85.42. 

Lexington comes second with a percentage of 54.11; 
Collierstown, third, with 52.50; and fourth, 
with 50. 

Two of the floats that deserve special mention were 
the battleship float of Alone with clinic in operation 
and the Kiwanis little Dutchmen and dairy maids, ad- 
vertising their pure milk, 

The Four-H, T. B., Red Cross, Woman’s and Kiwanis 
Clubs had floats representing some phase of health work. 

Cave Mountain won out with 100 per cent toxin-anti- 
toxin children, and received a prize of a pair of scales. 

Collierstown pupils presented a health play, “The 
Winning of the Princess,” in the Harrington Waddell 
High School in the afternoon to a crowded house. 
Captain W. W. Ackerly presented the health certificates 
given the five-point children by the health department. 

The success of Rockbridge’s Health Day is due to 
the efficient and enthusiastic work of the Rockbridge 
health unit, the personnel of which is Dr. and Mrs, 
Robert P. Cooke, the director and clerk, Miss Elinor 
McCallen, county nurse, and J. W. Robertson, sanitary 
officer, the public school teachers of Lexington and 
the county, and the various clubs of the town. 

MArGARET M. WITHROW, 
Lexington, Va. 


Alone, 


CHILD-HEALTH-DAY AT STRASBURG 


Strasburg in Shenandoah county celebrated Child- 
Health-Day Friday, May 25. The program consisted of 
a mammoth parade of interesting floats and of school 
children bearing slogan banners. The picture below 
shows a group of five-point children in the Strasburg 
school. Credit for the remarkably successful outcome 
of the occasion is due largely to Principal Garner and 
the co-operation of the corps of teachers. 














A Fine Group of Five-Point School Children of Strasburg, 








Shenandoah county, who took 


part in Child-Health-Day Parade 








MD 


> 
| 
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Educational News and Comments 


THERE will be eleven round table discussions con- 
ducted at the second Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia from August 6 to 18 according 
to the announcement of Dean Charles G. Maphis, direc- 
tor of the Institute. The following general topics will 
be discussed: Problems of Agriculture, Women in Pub- 
lic Affairs, Municipal Management, County and City 
Government, Latin American Relations, Political Prog- 
ress, Tax Problems, Public Relations of the Press, Eco- 
nomic Development of the South, Public Education, and 
Commercial Arbitration. Outstanding experts in all 
these subjects will lead the round table discussions. 
Among them are: Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College; Dr. 
John G. Black of Harvard University; Mrs. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills College, California; 
Dr. John H. Latane of Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. Thomas H. Reade of the University of Michigan; 
Mark Graves, Jax Commissioner of the State of New 
York; Victor Rosewater, Editor of the Omaha Bee; 
Dr. Arthur R. Hatton of Northwestern University; and 
Hurt H. Porter of the University of Iowa. 


a 


Mrs. Harry SEMONEs, president of the Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, has just announced 
from headquarters in Roanoke that the annual conven- 
tion of that organization will be held August 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 1928, at the University of Virginia. This organi- 
zation has in the past held its annual convention at 
the same time and place of the annual convention of 
the Virginia Education Association. The officers of this 
organization have deemed it wise to hold its annual 
convention in connection with the courses in Parent- 
Teacher work given at the University summer school 
and at the time the Institute of Public Affairs will be 
held at the University. The delegates to this conven- 
tion will thus have the opportunity of hearing some of 
the notable addresses, The program for the annual 
convention of the Parent-Teacher organization will be 
announced in June. 

<> 

A teacher remarked the other day, “How easy it 
would be to teach, if the children kept quiet.” 

<> 


THE stability of our country depends on the moral 
and religious principles of its men and women. 


<> 


SoME teachers know nearly all the theories of edu- 
cation, but they are not able to apply them in the class- 
room. 

< 


THE recitation period should also be a learning pe- 
riod. Some teachers of many years’ experience fail to 
recognize this. 


C. A. Epwarps, principal of schools at Waverly, Sus- 
sex county, for the past two or three years, has re- 
signed and accepted a position on the faculty of the 
l'redericksburg State Teachers College. He will enter 
upon his duties at the latter place at the opening of the 
next session in September. 

> 

THE first annual field day for Princess Anne county 
was held Saturday, May 12, at Oceana High School, 
There was a track meet for the graded schools includ- 
ing representatives from ten different schools in the 
county. There were other feature events for the lower 
grades. Prizes were offered for the winner in each 
event. Tucker Jones, physical director at William and 
Mary College, and R. H. Copeland, supervisor of physi- 
cal education, were in charge of the meet. 

> 

Dr. M. L. Comps of the State Department of Educa- 
tion will teach for six weeks during the summer at 
George Washington University. 

> 


i] 


Dk. Stpney B. HALL, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, will give courses 
during the summer from June 12 to the last of August 
at George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

<> 

WE are now receiving letters from Virginia teachers 
who expect to attend the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association July 1-6 at Minneapolis. We hope 
others who are planning to make this trip will report 
their names to headquarters office immediately. 

< 

How many Virginia teachers have qualified and will 
vote at the special election June 19 on the proposed 
amendments to the Virginia constitution? 

<> 


THERE is an alarming tendency toward apathy in 
public affairs, on the part of the citizens of this coun- 
try, especially in the selection of public officials, The 
percentage of eligible voters has shown an almost 
steady decline for the last two decades. Statistics show 
that 80 per cent of the eligible voters in the United 
States went to the polls and voted in 1896. In 1900 it 
dropped to 73 per cent, in 1908 it went down to 66 per 
cent, in 1920 the president was elected by a majority of 
the minority, since only 49 per cent exercised the privi- 
lege of franchise. Democracy will fail when only 50 
per cent of the electorate express themselves. 

<> 

VixcINIA winners in the National High School Stu- 
dent’s Literary and Art contests are Mary L. Hart, of 
the Newport News High School, for a painting, and 
Ben Bellit, of the E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, for a short story. 
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Book Reviews 


Man's Quest For SoctaA, GuipaANnce, by Dr. Howard 
\V. Odum, Henry Holt and Company, New York 
City. Price $4.50. 


A comprehensive, scholarly analysis of man seeking 
the best manner of life. Ethics, philosophy, and the 
“social sciences” are shown to be as usable as the so- 
called exact The style is pleasant, forceful 
and free; the material organized with careful economy. 


sciences, 


Rainbow Rounp My SHouLperR, THE BLUE TRAIL OF 
Ack ULysseEs, by Dr. Howard W. Odum, Bobbs- 
Price $3.00. 

In the story of Black Ulysses Dr. Oduin has pictured 
with scientific accuracy the spirit of the negro race. 
\With a penetrative and interpretative power of imagina- 
tion he has created a type character with such blasting 
and intuitive sincerity that this wandering, “Blues-sing- 
ing” hero stands out as a dramatic individual holding 
us spellbound with his life’s story. 

Black Ulysses (the hater) despises his past, hates his 
present and fears the future; longing always for the 
unattainable, far-away things; always seeking, always 
moving, urged, not by the hope of finding but pushed 
on by the turmoil and strife of his unhappy soul to be 
“anywhere else but where I is.” 

\s the hero tells out the events of his life, he lays 
hare his primitive soul with unashamed candor show- 
ing the ugliness, the pitiful sordiness of his experi- 
ences; yet, somehow, they seem less wicked than if the 
conditions of his life were less lowly. 

Dr. Odum is a psychologist, a translator of souls 
and it is with the soul of the negro race that he is 
concerned, With deep human sympathy he has turned 
the searchlight into the very innermost heart of the 
iwentieth century negro and has revealed him with 
such force and perspicacity that surely Black Ulysses 
is the unrivaled masterpiece from the gallery of negro 
portraits of the present time. 

With daring strokes and amazing color Dr. Odum 
has made Rainbow Round My Shoulder not only a 
priceless race study but a virile work of art. 


Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, by 
Pickens E. Harris, The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 384 pages. Price $2.00. 

lhe author has given us in this volume an interest- 
ing discussion of the stages through which we have 
passed in developing our present attitude and practice 
in school discipline. He shows us clearly the bases for 
each of the steps from fear and physical pain to the 
modern practice of appealing to the high motives in 
the child. The author gives us an interesting review 
of all the changes taking place in readjusting the 


course of study, action by legislatures and school 
boards, and attitude of parents to methods of dis- 
cipline 


The last half of the book is taken up with the principles 
of control in the kindergarten movement, Herbartianisin 
and the child study movement, concluding with a dis- 


cussion of some new factors and problems. Modern 
methods of discipline and control find a basis in our 
newer ideas of freedom, authority, self-expression, self- 
realization, and growth, 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by 
Ellie Marcus Marx, D. C. Heath and Co., New York. 
148 pages. Price $1.30. 

It is seldom that one finds so practical and usable 
a book as this one. Mrs. Marx, the author and prin- 
cipal of the Henry Clay School in Norfolk, has tested 
for many years the methods described in this book and 
has found them highly useful and practical in teach- 
ing citizenship and character to elementary school chil- 
dren. She has done well in preparing this volume 
so that the suggestions are made available to her fel- 
low teachers in Virginia and elsewhere, 


Stuples IN Deceit, Books I anp II, by Hartshorne 
and May. Macmillan New York. 
711 pages. 


Company, 


This important volume is the first report on studies 
in the nature of character by the Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia University, in co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious 
Kesearch. ‘The study has covered a period of five years 
and is the outstanding contribution to the emphasis that 
is now being placed on character education, 

In general, the investigators have followed two dis- 
tinct lines of scientific investigation: (1) very definite 
methods of research in this virgin field have been devised 
by them; and, (2), answers are given to many age long 
questions as the result of the application of scientific 
measurement to such traits as lying, cheating, and steal 
ing. In our day when hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being expended in trying to make people good by 
M. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Sunday Schools, ete., we are anxious 
know whether this expenditure is 
while. While this monumental study does not 
completely answer this question, it throws much light 


such organizations as the Y. 
naturally to well 
worth 


upon the problem. 

Some of the conclusions of the study are: (1) direct 
teaching of morality has little influence; (2) honesty is 
positively related to intelligence; (3) there is 
correlation between economic level and honesty; (4) 
children from pleasant homes with high ideals tend to 
be more honest than from 
level; (5) children who attend the movies more than 
once a week tend to cheat slightly more than those who 
There are many other important 
enumerated here. 


close 


those homes of a lower 


attend occasionally. 
conclusions that cannot be 

The two conclusions that are perhaps most important 
for the school are: (1) the influence of the teacher on 
her class—there is less cheating where the relations of 
the teacher are free and cordial and where the teacher 
producs a spirit of good will and co-operation; (2) the 
morale and spirit of the school greatly influence these 


elemental traits. 
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PR Lackloard 


~Are EVERLASTING 


“No matter what requirements’ the 
years bring—generation after generation 

-Natural Slate Blackboards are always 
like new.” 

This economic fact in itself, without 
even considering the Cleanliness and Du- 
rability of fire-proof Slate, convinces the 
leaders of the Teaching Profession .. . 
to ALWAYS USE NATURAL SLATE 
BLACK BOARDS! 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CC. 


601 ROBIN AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 








New Books 











for Teachers and General Readers 


READING AND STUDY 
by Gerald Alan Yoakam 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 

by Pickens E. Harris 

IMPROVEMENT OF READING 
by Arthur [. Gates 

TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM MAKING 
by Henry Harap 

THE NATURE OF CONDUCT 


by Percival M. Symonds 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEACHING OF IDEALS 


by W. W. Charters 


MEASUREMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
by Pereival M. Symonds 


4 SOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
KDUCATION 
by Ross L. Finney 
HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
FDUCATION 
by Edward H. Reisner 
STUDIES IN DECEIT 
by Hugh Hartshorne & Mark A. May 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


Ce 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


EBTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 























Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1 Division of Education—four-year high-school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 

2 Division of Agriculture—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

3 Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

4 Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 
tions or to teach business subjects. 

5 Division of Building Construction—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—aims to train skilled builders. 

6 Division of Library Science—one-year professional 
course —aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 

7 The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


A standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 
for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 


























| Specially prepared by America’s fore- 

most cartographer and professor of 

geography—three types of globes, the 

most useful and practical vizualizers 
obtainable 





GLOBES 


POLITICAL , PHYSICAL 
MOUNTED OR SUSPENDED 


Made under the direction of 


J. Paul Goode, Ph. D. 


Professor of Geography 
University of Chicago 
For school or college—or for the home library 
resentation of the world could be so useful as the stan- 


no rep- 


dard 16-inch globes prepared under the personal direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Paul Goode. 

The scale of 500 miles to the inch makes computation 
of distances quick, convenient—easy to remember. Their 
accuracy and subordination of unnecessary detail make 
them most practical for ready consultation. 

Either political or physical 
cach in three different 


representation may be had, 
styles of mounting; metal base, 
total height 27 inches, $25; metal base, with oak hori 
zon, and movable brass meridian, same height, $40; cord 
and pulley suspension, brass meridian, adjustable, $35. 
Fr, O. B. Chicago and New York. 

Write for hooklet, containing 
complete descriptions of these globes with illustrations 


in color. 


interesting new free, 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of the Goode School Maps 


(Dept. F-122) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 


536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
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For the Sake of Health and 


Economy 
Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 


Se err $3.00 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000.$2.50 
| Dispensers, each. .$3.00 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 

| 5,000 Burt Cups 


| 1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 





The Baughman Stationery Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





OF EDUCATION 


TEACHERS WANTED > 
\pplications now received for the 1928-29 season. 
A Selective Placement service upon a business basis 
for the THINKING TEACHER. 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 


We ane well qualified Grade tenders and 
High School teachers. At present our greatest 
scarcity is Commercial, Manual Training, and 
Latin teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
Placement service of the best type for college and nor- 
mal graduates with good records. Elementary and high 
school positions in Middle Atlantic and Southern states. 
College positions throughout the U. S. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. 





Baltimore, Md. 











Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 

An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.’—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,’ by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 
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RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 


of 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper—Typewriter Paper 
Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 











The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for long- 
er life... and better 
made for greater ser- 
vice. Into every shade 
is built perfection . 
in every detail is re- 
flected the skill of 
master craftsmen. 
Over a quarter cen- 
tury of research and 
experiment . . . and 
today an_ acknowl- 
edged superiority the 
country over. 





Descriptive catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on_ request. 
Address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Dept. Z, Spiceland, Indiana 








—————s 
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THE OAKS STUDIO} | 4 acs 
community evelops 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. | 


the ¢t of banks it 
Stage Scenery ° eNpe ae 


for 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


needs. 





| The bank which the Virginias and 
Carolinas have made their /argest is 


VELOUR CURTAINS naturally one which fulfills their needs 
SILK CYCLORAMAS most adequately. 


PAINTED SETS 
ut 
Built to Fit Your Stage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP First and Merchants 
THE BEST | National Bank of Richmond 


‘ ‘ JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
DeVry Portable Motion Picture 


— — =< a | Resources over Fifty Million Dollars 


OMEGA DUSTLESS | 
CRAYONS 












































Every Makes a 
piece of clear, 
Genes white 
brilliant 
Dustless mark. er 
| Crayon ‘ Sicha 
tested ! 
<a il Better, Safer Playgrounds! 
‘iid found in VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
an been the standard for 20 years; used in 
evenness Omega U leading schools. 127 different items. 
oF ee. Crayon. We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the | Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 


Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


most exacting users. Has a consistency that makes 
it very economical. Is smooth marking and is 

easily erased. 
Ask for information or send for samples. VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Distributors 2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia  Sehaek Dongle Commun Ever Wear 


RICHMOND, :: VIRGINIA PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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THE HALLECK HISTORY SERIES 


Halleck and Frantz’s Our Nation’s Heritage 
436 pages Illustrated (Black-and-White and Color) 


HE originality of this book and its crisp, impressive style 

hold the young pupil’s interest. It makes clear to him the 
Old World background of American history, shows him the 
part the Old World played in the development of our coun- 
try and tells of the contributions America has made to the 
world’s welfare. 








Halleck’s History of Our Country 


For Higher Grades 
624 pages Illustrated 


ERE the important events in the history of our coun- 

try are made to seem to the pupil as real as if they 
had happened yesterday, Special attention is paid to the life, 
progress and industries of the people and to social welfare 
work. Throughout there is a fine spirit of patriotism. The 
book is filled with incidents which will appeal to boys and 
girls of grammar school age. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















Tressler’s 


RAMMAR IN ACTION 


For High Schools 


Two-thirds of the book consists in exercises of a lively and 
entertaining variety which hold the attention of the pupil while 
they teach him the framework of grammar underlying his lan- 
guage. The vocabulary of the exercises is that of contem- 

porary America. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco London 
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An A. S.C. Installation 
Acari, Jace High School Jamaica, N.Y. Audveram, Frnt Marl Hugh Sn, Ling J 
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Seating:--as in all 
School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged 
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I auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design .. . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. Witha diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 
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PEM SE EYEE 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 











ARE BEST!” 








SC Auditorium Installation “ : r : ww " . An ASC Auditorium Installation 
Freak Marc High School, Ivingion, NJ % A Jamaica High School, jamaica, N. ¥ 
Barter, Av H 4 2 “ ry We H Gompen, Architect 














An ASC Auditorium Installation, Cossitt Avenue Junior High School, La Grange, lil 
Childe © Semth Archatects 

















State Distributors 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2000 West Marshall St. 
RicHMonp, VA. 
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ANNOUNCING OUR NEW CATALOG No. 2 


Will Be Ready Soon. Write fora Copy STEEL DESKS ARE THE BEST. Our 
Siar school furniture satisfies because the quality 
is built in. Hygienically correct—finest fin- 

ish — sturdy — at- 

tractive — and eco- 

nomical. We have 

desk and seating for 

every requirement. 

Our _ representative 

will be glad to call 

any time at your con- 

venience with suit- 

able samples. We 

carry a full line of 

school equipment and 


supplies. Auditorium Latest Maps and Globes 
seating—church _fur- That Meet State 


. Requirements 
niture — Sunday 
school equipment, playground equipment and athletic goods. Stage curtain and scenery. 
We appreciate your valued patronage and we promise prompt attention to all orders, 
large or small. 
Immediate shipments from Richmond, Virginia. The best of everything for schools. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 1177 





——— 


The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 








We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 








The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. } 
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